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Treface 



THE materials and commentary of these pages were initially pre- 
pared and presented as the Bohlen Lectures, delivered in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, April 26-28, 1959. The 
invitation to give these lectures came with a request that I discuss 
the present issues of the Liturgical Movement with specific refer- 
ence to the Protestant Episcopal Church. There is an advantage, 
certainly, when addressing oneself to so large a theme as the 
contemporary Liturgical Movement, to base the presentation 
within the corporate lif e of that Church of which one is a respon- 
sible member. But inasmuch as the Liturgical Movement is an 
ecumenical ferment, one must always attempt to keep an ecumeni- 
cal perspective even when dealing with a segment of its progress. 
It is my hope, therefore, that these lectures will engage the 
interest of Christians in all communions who have a serious con- 
cern for the contemporary renewal of liturgical worship now 
going on throughout Christendom. Specifically, in the last chapter, 
I have sought to make a constructive proposal in the field of liturgi- 
cal practice that may be a contribution to the larger issue of the 
reunion of the Churches. I am happy, too, to be able to add some 
reference to the proposed revisions of The Book of Worship of the 
Methodist Church, which have been published since my lectures 
were first delivered. 

vii 



PREFACE Vlll 

To those who read these pages I make a simple request. They 
must understand that whatever opinions or suggestions made with 
regard to the revision of the Book of Common Prayer are to be 
accounted as my own personal judgments. They are in no way 
to be considered as expressions of views emanating from the 
Standing Liturgical Commission of the Episcopal Church. I have 
no right to commit in any way the judgments of my distinguished 
colleagues on the Commission with -whom I am honored to be 
associated. Indeed, one of the reasons why I readily accepted the 
invitation to give these lectures was the opportunity they afforded 
me of speaking freely upon my own responsibility to a theme 
which I trust is also a matter of wide concern in the Church. 

To the many friends who made my three-day springtime visit 
to Philadelphia for these lectures so happy an occasion of reunion, 
I can only say that the memories of their hospitality will always be 
cherished. My especial gratitude is due, for the invitation offered 
and the arrangements made for the occasion, to the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the Right Reverend Oliver J. Hart, and to the 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, the Reverend Harry 
S. Longley. They are worthy bearers indeed of a great tradition, 
both in a diocese and in a parish, that have enriched our common 
life in Church and nation with uncommon gifts of leadership. 

MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 

Berkeley, California 
January 1961 
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I. THE PRESENT IMPERATIVE 

THE Liturgical Movement in contemporary Christianity now 
comprises so many facets that no one can comprehend it with- 
in a single definition. Much depends upon the vantage point 
from which one views it, for its objectives and experiments 
vary in considerable degree from one body of Christians to 
another. Yet it has become an ecumenical force effectively 
cutting across hitherto accepted ecclesiastical barriers. In all 
Christian communions the leaven of concern for the meaning 
and practice of corporate worship is powerfully at work. 
Many venture to believe and hope that the Liturgical Move- 
ment is the most significant single factor promoting the re- 
union of Christendom. At the least, it can be affirmed that the 
Liturgical Movement has to date provided the most effective 
avenue of communication between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism. 

Our purpose in these chapters is to raise the question as to 
where the Episcopal Church stands in relation to this wider 
Liturgical Movement that is gathering momentum in all 

3 
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Christian. Churches. To what extent is the Episcopal Church 
both affecting it and being affected by it? Such questions, on 
the surface, may appear to some to be largely irrelevant. The 
Episcopal Church has always been a liturgical Church, favored 
with classic forms of corporate worship that have not only 
been faithfully used but also intensely cherished and loved. 
The liturgy has been a primary instrument by which this 
particular communion has been bound together 'in unity of 
spirit, in the bond of peace,' if not always so obviously 'in 
righteousness of life.' However prone Episcopalians may have 
been from time to time to criticize their liturgy in detail, they 
have rarely allowed themselves to question its larger and inclu- 
sive catholicity, its effective testimony to evangelical truth, 
and its basic faithfulness to a common tradition of Christian 
worship that reaches back, through successive centuries of 
Christian devotion, in unbroken bonds with the apostolic 
Church. Episcopalians are always gratified, though rarely 
surprised, when sympathetic voices in other Christian com- 
munions pay tribute to their liturgy, even to adopting much 
of it to their own use. 

Yet the present times demand that Episcopalians be forth- 
rightly honest with themselves by being honest with history, 
It is commonly said that our world, even our western world, 
is living today in a post-Christian age. Certainly there has 
emerged in this twentieth century new factors in the social 
and cultural inter-relations and tensions of the common life 
of men such as our fathers of the Reformation era, or even of 
a century ago, could hardly have imagined. Christianity is now 
once more on the defensive, as it was in the earliest days of 
its first missionary ventures in the Graeco-Roman world. On 
all sides it is confronted with national and international sys- 
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the Holy Communion as a Parish Eucharist and normative 
center of corporate worship on Sundays is likely to increase 
rather than to diminish. 

A future revision of the Prayer Book must take these trends 
into account. It must provide a Eucharist for each Sunday 
that is no longer than the present one, and preferably one that 
is shorter, so as to provide adequate time for preaching and for 
the administration of communion. At the same time it must 
find a way to provide the Eucharist with more of the Old 
Testament. The present expedient, now often employed, of 
prefacing the Eucharist by a shortened form of Morning 
Prayer, so as to make up for the lack of Old Testament ma- 
terial, cannot succeed. For it adds to the length of a service 
that many find already drags. 2 And it has a further disad- 
vantagefrom the standpoint of liturgical stracture~of re- 
quiring two introductions to worship. Such redundancy is a 
waste. 

A common proposal, to meet this problem, is to add an Old 
Testament lection immediately before the Epistle in the Eu- 
charistic rite itself. Thus the service would have three, rather 
than two lessons, as was the case in the ancient liturgies of 
both the East and the West. It is questionable, however, 
whether this would be a satisfactory solution, apart from the 
problem of increasing the length of the rite. There is probably 
a sound reason why the classic liturgiesexcept for certain 



2 The 1928 revisers, who made possible the shortening of Morning 
Prayer before the Holy Communion, had in mind not a longer service, 
but a shorter one. For they still looked back to the tradition that as- 
sumed that Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante-Communion (or the 
full Holy Communion) made up the normative service on Sundays. 
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In the treating of any significant movement in the history 
of Christianity, it is always difficult to pinpoint a single mo- 
ment of origin and say, 'This is how this is when it started.' 
In the stricter sense of the term, the Liturgical Movement in 
the Episcopal Church, viewed as a revival conscious of ecu- 
menical inter-relations, is only about two decades old. The 
same may be said of the Church of England. One might argue 
with good reason that the first clear statement of its principles 
and objectives, addressed specifically to the Anglican Com- 
munion from within its own ranks, appeared in 1935 in the 
publication of Father A. G. Hebert's book Liturgy and 
Society. iln the preface Father Hebert stated that his original 
intention was to produce a 'treatise on the principles of Chris- 
tian worship, inspired to a large extent by the Liturgical 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church,' and to show 'how 
Christian dogma finds its typical expression in worship, and 
how Christian religion is not merely a way of piety for the in- 
dividual soul, but is in the first place a participation in a com- 
mon life.' But he admitted that he could not confine his treat- 
ment even to so broad a compass. In the end, he was forced to 
start from the question, 'What has the Church to give to the 
modern world?' 1 

It will help us keep a proper perspective if we recall that 
this book was published in the middle of a decade when per- 
ceptive minds recognized that history was reaching 'the end 
of an era. 9 The world-wide economic depression and the 
sudden rise and threat from hitherto Christian nations of a 
nakedly pagan totalitarianism were opening the eyes of many 



1 A. G. Hebert, Liturgy and Society, The Function of the Church in 
the Modern World (Faber and Faber, 1935), pp. 7-8. 
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to what the Second World War and its aftermath have opened 
to the eyes of most. The era of humanistic liberalism and 
rugged individualism that stemmed from the Renaissance, 
which the western world to its own advantage imposed upon 
the rest of mankind, had finally run its course. Mankind was 
now in search of a new comprehensive principle of social re- 
integration, if only to save its existence from the destructive 
power of technology that might be released without proper 
restraint and social control. The onrush of totalitarian systems 
to fill this gap, with their preachments of economic justice for 
the downtrodden and underprivileged masses, is a specious 
solution, surely, from the standpoint of Christian values. But 
its obvious appeal, not to speak of its growing acceptance in 
many parts of the world, must be seriously considered and 
evaluated. 2 

The Christian Churches have not been so slow, as some may 
imagine, in arousing themselves to the challenge. I recall that 
when I entered upon my theological studies in 1933, the most 
discussed current book was a report entitled Re-thinking 
Missions, published the previous year by a commission of lay- 
men from seven American Churches, including the Episcopal 
Church. One of the conclusions of this study that found a 
ready acceptance among the Churches was its insistence that 
the time had come to remove from the younger Churches of 
Asia and Africa the burden of association with western im- 
perialism. The Second World War has made this virtue a 
necessity. These Churches now stand as equals with their 
mother Churches of the West in all ecumenical and pan- 

2 One of the most penetrating and disturbing assessments of these issues 
for Christian faith is Romano Guardini, The End of the Modern World, 
A Search -for Orientation (Sheed and Ward, 1956) . 
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denominational gatherings. The Ecumenical Movement itself 
became organized in the decade of the i93o's-beginning with 
the Lausanne Conference of 1927 and coming to fullness of 
age in the Edinburgh and Oxford Conferences of 1937. Nor 
should we forget that the Papacy emerged from this period 
with a sympathy and respect from Christians of a non-Roman 
obedience the like of which had never before been seen. At 
times, as in its condemnation of anti-Semitism, the Papacy ap- 
peared once again to voice the common conscience of all 
Christendom. 

For the Episcopal Church in particular, the decade 1930-40 
marked a definite turning forward and outward. The pre- 
ceding decade had accomplished a thorough reorganization 
of the Church through an elective Presiding Bishop and an 
executive National Council, supported by a church-wide can- 
vass, which equipped it with an adequate machinery for its 
missionary responsibility. At the same time, a major revision 
of its liturgy was completed, a task which brought the 
Church's worship up to date with the twentieth century and 
laid foundations for a liturgical movement to develop. 
Through the prophetic leadership of men such as Bishops 
Charles Henry Brent and Edward Lambe Parsons, it found 
itself deeply committed to the emerging Ecumenical Move- 
ment; and in the i93o's it summoned the courage to launch 
concrete negotiations of reunion with other Christian bodies. 

The year 1937 witnessed the publication in the Episcopal 
Church of three handbooks in the field of liturgies and allied 
subjects that provided a definitive exposition of the history 
and rationale of the Church's worship up to and inclusive of 
the revisions that culminated in 1928. All three books were 
fully abreast of the latest results of historical research in the 
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origins and development of Christian worship. And it is inter- 
esting that all three in their respective prefaces or fore- 
words noted that, although the material was primarily ad- 
dressed to clergy and laity of the Episcopal Church for an 
intelligent understanding of this Church's official service- 
books, the broad base of exposition would merit attention from 
all Christians concerned with the fundamental principles of 
Christian worship in all ages. As one writer put it, Whatever 
reveals the essential unity of the worship of the Christian ages, 
whatever helps to make worship more worthy of God, must 
have its place in drawing Christians closer together.' 3 

These three books were: The American Prayer Book, by 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons and the Reverend Dr. Bayard H. 
Jones a manual of history and exposition of all the several 
offices of the Book of Common Prayer; The Eternal Word in 
the Modern World, by Professors Burton Scott Easton and 
Howard Chandler Robbins of the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City an exegetical and homiletical guide 
to all the proper lessons appointed during the Christian Year; 
and Church Music in History and Practice, by Canon Charles 
Winfred Douglas an analysis of the principles of liturgical 
song and a guide to the history and contents of the hymnal. 4 
In truth, these three works marked the end of an era in the 
history of the worship of the Episcopal Church as it had re- 
ceived the same from its forefathers. For shortly thereafter, 
there began to appear in the periodical, The Witness, an in- 



3 E. L. Parsons and B. H. Jones, The American Prayer Book, Its 
Origins and Principles (Scribner's 1937), p. ix. 

4 All three books were published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 
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genious and remarkable series entitled Prayer Book Inter- 
leaves 5 by the Dean of the Berkeley Divinity School, William 
Palmer Ladd. These papers were the American counterpart to 
Father Hebert's Liturgy and Society, already mentioned. 
They mark out a program for the future, in what Dean Ladd 
called in one chapter heading, 'The Next 150 Years/ To ap- 
preciate aright their creative and prophetic character, we 
must first be clear in our own minds of the foundation upon 
which they would build. 6 



5 Originally published by Oxford University Press, 1942; republished 
by The Seabury Press, 1957. 

6 1 am indebted to one who attended the Bohlen Lectures for recalling 
another pioneering book of the same period: The Liturgy, Papers Read 
at the Priests Convention, Tewkesbury, May 1938, edited by Kenneth 
Mackenzie (S.P.C.K., 1938), 



II. THE RITUALIST MOVEMENT 

THOUGH we have said it is difficult to pinpoint the exact time 
of origin of any significant movement in the Church's ongoing 
life, we have been bold to do that very thing with respect to 
the Liturgical Movement in the Episcopal Church. But we are 
not so simple as to suppose that one may ignore the long period 
of preparation and germination that lies behind or beneath its 
sudden bursting into bloom. A sea-going party that would 
survey an iceberg needs to remember that the greatest portion 
of it lies hidden beneath the surface of the waters; to approach 
the iceberg without awareness of this fact is very dangerous. 
So we shall hardly understand or evaluate the liturgical 
revival that we are now witnessing unless we know the proc- 
esses of change and experiment in the tradition of our wor- 
ship to which the contemporary movement is responsive both 
positively and negatively. We must go back to take our sights 
for a hundred years at least. 

Some may insist that we should go all the way back to the 
sixteenth-century Reformation. We should begin, after the 



ii 
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breach in communion of the Church in England with the 
Roman see, with the preparation and production of the first 
Book of Common Prayer in 1549, and trace through the 
ensuing generation the conflict, revision, reaction, and final 
settlement of religious worship under Queen Elizabeth I. Then 
we should note the first definitive apologetic for the forms and 
usages of the Prayer Book in Richard Hooker's Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, published in 1594-97. 

Certainly the ideals and principles of the Anglican liturgical 
tradition received such shape and substance in that period that 
they have remained among us to the present time as a funda- 
mental chart and compass. Among them are certain regulative 
norms that we are not likely to abandon in any ecumenical 
adventure. We shall name three of these principles: ( i ) the 
content of common worship should conform to the doctrinal 
teaching of Holy Scripture; (2) its language should be one 
understood by all the people; and (3) the forms and orders 
of service should be sufficiently simple in structure so that 
all the worshippers, laity no less than clergy, might follow 
them intelligently and responsibly. 

With respect to the latter two norms, there has never been 
any serious disagreement within the Church since the Refor- 
mation. But the first one has provided great occasion of con- 
troversy, most of it bitter and painful, much of it tragic in 
consequence. The radical reforming groups (which we shall 
call Puritans for want of a better term) could not be recon- 
ciled to a liturgy that seemed to them to fall far short of a 
root and branch re-formation according to the Scriptures, and 
that appeared to preserve so many characteristics of a de- 
formed Catholic piety. The end result of their protest to 
which many other factors besides religious ones contributed 
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was the break-up of the unity of English-speaking Christians. 
The schism once accomplished, Anglicanism settled com- 
fortably within the shell of the 1661 Act of Uniformity for 
almost two centuries. The experiments of the Non- Jurors 
were, of course, not negligible in significance; they con- 
tributed much to the formulation of the American Prayer 
Book. Even so, the preface of the American liturgy made 
bold to say 'that this Church is far from intending to depart 
from the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, 
discipline, or worship; or further than local circumstances 
require.' 

Only within the past century has a new and serious tension 
over worship developed among us, from which defections if 
not so numerous as those of the Puritans have produced no 
less disquiet within our ranks. These came about through the 
novelties of those whom it is customary to designate as Ritual- 
ists. 1 The Ritualists no less than the Puritans included many 
varieties, from extreme fanatics disobedient to all ecclesiastical 
authority to moderate and most loyal churchmen. Unlike the 
Puritans, they have not had to go into schism to achieve their 
aims. Indeed, it is no small measure of their success, after much 
turmoil and travail, to note that there is hardly an Episcopalian 
alive today who is not a Ritualist according to the definition 
of the word a century ago. The Ritualist Movement of the 
second half of the nineteenth century has been rewarded far 
beyond the dreams of its earliest proponents and victims. It 
has given an obvious and outward face-lifting to the corporate 

1 The word 'Ritualist' was badly chosen, for the conflict centered far 
more upon matters of ceremonial than upon ritual texts. The Ritualists 
were not so much concerned with revising the Church's ritual per se, as 
with changing its ceremonial and its theological perspectives. 
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worship of the entire Anglican Communion, by its alliance 
with Romanticism and specifically with the Gothic revival 
of taste. It has at the same time made a penetrating impact 
upon the inner piety of the Church and its theological em- 
phases by way of more frequent and regular celebrations of 
the sacraments. Nor should we overlook the political conse- 
quences of Ritualism. The litigation and persecution to which 
the Ritualists were subjected contributed to, even if it did not 
originate, a more tolerant spirit in the Church toward devia- 
tions from legalistic norms. Few Anglicans today hold to a 
principle of enforcement of religious ceremonial by the civil 
power. The tribulations of the Ritualists did much to weaken 
devotion to the concept of an established Church throughout 
Anglicanism. 

In speaking of the successes of Ritualism we are aware that 
we are dealing with matters that are still largely relative. We 
are amused today by the story recounted of Bishop George 
Washington Doane, after his election to New Jersey in 1832, 
making his first visitation of the diocese with a suitcase of 
surplices to see to it that his clergy were decently habited for 
divine service. We feel a tinge of disgust in recalling that in 
1867 Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio brought to trial albeit unsuc- 
cessfullythe rector of St. Paul's, Columbus, for introducing 
a vested choir and choral procession. 2 There is a hilarious 
story, treasured in the annals of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, of the student committee 
(among them four future bishops of the Church) that waited 
upon Dean George Hodges shortly after he became head of 
the seminary in 1894, requesting 'a return to the simplicity 

2 G. E. DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal 
Church (id ed.; Church Historical Society, 1950), pp. 25, 109. 
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and freedom' of the chapel services. Their chief grievances 
were the Dean's introduction of the use of colored stoles, and 
his insistence upon a full, unshortened Morning Prayer. 3 Yet 
there are still many parishes and chapels where the clergy 
would be counted out of bounds if they appeared in cope, 
chasuble, or alb, or where vested choirs may be permitted 
to have choral processions but not choral services. 

When the Parish of the Advent was founded in Boston in 
1 844, there were some unpleasant scenes occasioned by Bishop 
Manton Eastburn's first visitation. In his diocesan paper, the 
bishop attacked the rector for his 'Romish altar' because of its 
two golden candlesticks and the large wooden cross sur- 
mounted on the wall behind it. Similarly, he was aggrieved at 
the postures of the clergy, who knelt with their faces to the 
altar instead of into their chairs. Such practices he considered 
puerile, dangerous, and occasion of ridicule from 'enlightened 
persons of other Christian bodies.' 4 Accordingly, the bishop 
refused to visit the parish for confirmation again, until a canon 
passed at General Convention in 1856 required him to do so. 
We may smile today at this controversy carried on for a 
decade. But we remember that the postures of some clergy 
still cause grief to some bishops, and we remind ourselves that 
although a church altar without cross and candlesticks may 
now seem oddly old-fashioned, relatively few churches can 
risk a cross that is a crucifix. 



3 J. A. Muller, The Episcopal Theological School, 1867-1943 (Printed 
for the Episcopal Theological School, 1943), pp. 122-3. 

4 The Parish of the Advent in the City of Boston, A History of One 
Hundred Years, 1844-1944 (Printed for the Parish of the Advent, 1944), 
pp. 17-18. 
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The battle over ceremonial, or over this or that detail of it, 
still goes on in the Church, though the rancor of it has long 
become tedious. It will surely pass as the new ceremonials 
fostered by the Liturgical Movement take the center of the 
stage. Though much of ceremonial is a reflection of changing 
fashions of taste, we should beware of taking the prominence 
of ceremonial interest in the Ritualist Movement as a trivial 
concern with externals. Neither its proponents nor its op- 
ponents regarded it as such, for either by familiar association 
or by express interpretation it raised fundamental issues of 
doctrine. It was evocative of powerful emotions mainly be- 
cause it expressed deep-seated convictions. A friend of mine 
has often quipped that an act of reverence is an act of rever- 
ence, whether made from the neck, the waist, or the knee. But 
however illogical, a genuflection possibly because it requires 
more physical effortarouses stronger feelings than a bow of 
the head. The one somehow suggests an adoration of a Pres- 
ence, the other may pass for mere respect of it. One may sup- 
pose, however, that had the ceremonial of genuflection not 
been so obviously associated with the piety of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the feelings about it would have been far less 
bitter. 

The antagonists in this conflict were generally able to dis- 
tinguish among the novelties of ceremonial the ones that really 
differed. A colored stole, a plainsong Kyrie, or a vested choir 
might stir a protest from their sheer unfamiliarity, but they 
were not looked upon as things 'repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture,' or matters which 'overthroweth the nature of 
a Sacrament' and give 'occasion to many superstitions' (so 
Article XXVIII). It was the ceremonials associated with die 
altar and the Eucharistic sacrament that produced the gravest 
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tension. In England, the dispute was exasperated by litigation 
in the highest civil tribunals with respect to the precise mean- 
ing and legality of the Elizabethan Ornaments Rubric. The 
American Church tried to regulate the matter by canon, but 
the slow and cautious processes of General Convention did 
not succeed in getting one passed until 1874, when it was too 
late for effective enforcement. By 1904 the canon was allowed 
a quiet, natural death. As finally passed, the canon confined 
its prohibitions specifically to acts of adoration offered to 
the sacrament, by elevations, bowings, prostrations, genuflec- 
tions. Other issues of dispute failed to be included, such as 
the use of lights, vestments, incense, crucifixes, the eastward 
position, and so on. 

The true measure of the Ritualists' devotion was eloquently 
stated by their saintly champion, the Reverend Dr. James 
DeKoven, who reminded the General Convention that though 
they might take away 'every possible ceremony' and 'external 
symbolism' since these were matters 'utterly indifferent' 
the Church could never take away the adoration of the Lord 
present in the Eucharist, for 'that is the inalienable privilege 
of every Christian and Catholic heart.' 5 The opposition was 
always deeply moved by Dr. DeKoven's engaging sincerity. 
What it failed to realize was that he had put it on the defensive 
by raising an issue that it was unwilling to debate namely, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. No one was prepared to deny 
the Real Presence, provided the Ritualists were discreet 
enough, as they were, to keep out of the argument the par- 
ticular doctrine of it known as Transubstantiation. Theologi- 
cally considered, the Church's sacramental doctrine was not 

5 E. C. Ohorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal 
Church (Scribner's, 1946), p. 390. 
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developed by any creative thinking; it was simply put right 
back where the Reformation left it. The Church continued to 
imprison itself by the categories of scholastic and Reformation 
thought. The only novelty was the introduction of certain 
uses of the sacrament that the Reformers had denied. When 
the doctrine of the Real Presence is so exclusively tied to 
consecrated elements, it is illogical to make so much fuss over 
elevation and adoration, much less reservation. 

The really significant nub of Dr. DeKoven's argument lay 
in the appeal to individual conscience. To this theme, too, the 
opponents of Ritualism had no answer. They were all Protes- 
tant individualists of the nineteenth century. And the great 
failure of Ritualism to win a decisive victory may well be 
attributed to its willingness to accept the compromise of a 
religious devotion based upon personal choice. The effects of 
this compromise are very much with us still, and set the most 
difficult problem to the contemporary Liturgical Movement 
in the Episcopal Church. 

At the beginning, the Ritualists engaged themselves to the 
fray with a very laudable objective nothing less than the 
restoration to the Church of the full observance of the liturgy 
as laid out in the Prayer Book: the daily performance of the 
Offices of Morning and Evening Prayer, the celebration of the 
Holy Communion in addition on all Sundays and holy days, 
the public administration of the occasional sacraments and 
rites, and the due observance of the feasts and fasts of the 
Christian Year in their entirety. They had great success with 
much of this program. But they did not succeed unilaterally 
in what concerned the heart of it the restoration of the 
Eucharist as the norm of parochial worship, following Morning 
Prayer, on Sundays and holy days. 
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In their zeal to increase the frequency and intensity of 
sacramental piety and participation, the Ritualists brought 
about in all churches a remarkable addition to the number of 
celebrations of the Holy Communion. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, most non-ritualistic parishes and missions with 
a full-time priest had admitted a monthly rather than a 
quarterly celebration at the principal service on Sundays. 
Most of them also provided an early celebration every Sunday, 
without music or sermon; and many of them offered weekday 
opportunities to zealous communicants. Evangelical clergy 
were delighted to welcome any and all who appeared for these 
extra communions, and they themselves found their own 
devotional life deeply enriched by this additional ministry. 

But somewhere the movement stalled. And the Episcopal 
Church today, largely forgetful of the history, finds itself 
divided in its worship. Large numbers of laity, who conscien- 
tiously accept the Prayer Book rule of life that one must 
'worship God every Sunday in his Church,' accept with a 
clear conscience (for they have not been taught otherwise) 
that Sunday worship is a matter of personal choice among 
several services, whatever the character of them might be: a 
said celebration of the Holy Communion without a sermon, a 
truncated Morning Prayer 'family service,' a choral Matins 
with sermon, or a solemn high Mass with sermon but without 
communion by the people. If the bishop should be coming for 
confirmation, it is likely that there will be neither Matins nor 
Eucharist at the principal service over which he, the chief 
priest and pastor of his people, presides. Such is the end result 
of the age of individualism, the final refuge of the appeal to 
individual conscience. 

It is easy to see how it happened. It is harder to undo the 
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damage, and at the same time save the very great gains. The 
Ritualists are partly to blame, though not entirely so. In those 
parishes where they did succeed in restoring the Eucharist to 
its rightful place on Sundays, they often offended by their 
excessive ceremonial, their rules of fasting that prevented 
communions at the late choral celebration. But above all they 
fostered, perhaps without realizing the consequences, the 
notion that more frequent reception of communion was an 
extra devotion. They made the sacramental life an ascetic 
ideal. They promoted all kinds of devotional uses of the 
sacrament, making it at times a stimulus to private prayer and 
intercession, adapting it to all sorts of special intentions, and 
fragmenting the larger sense of unity in the parish by 'corpor- 
ate communions' of particular groups. They did not make too 
clear a distinction between the Sunday and the weekday cele- 
brations designed for communion, and by their promotion of 
weekday, if not daily, celebrations, they tended to make the 
Eucharist usurp the function of the Daily Offices. 

Not all of the Ritualists depreciated the Daily Offices. But 
many of them, in their love of all things medieval, resorted to 
older forms of them such as the Day Hours of the Breviary, es- 
pecially the Hours of Prime and Compline forgetting that 
the essential substance of these Offices was taken up into 
Morning and Evening Prayer. A recent writer, who by no 
means can be classed among the Ritualists, has incisively called 
attention to a phenomenon of worship which we have in- 
herited from the effects of the Ritualistic Movement. He says, 

The Prayer Book indicates that Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and only these, are to be said daily. ... It is curious that at most 
church conferences and religious gatherings, it is just these 
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daily offices that are ignored. At these it is a general practice to 
have a daily celebration of the Holy Communion (for which no 
specific provision is made by the Prayer Book) and reserve 
Morning Prayer for Sundays. Compline or an on-the-spot 
hymn-sing is usually substituted for Evening Prayer. This 
misuse may be the result of a misinterpretation. We have not 
really claimed our own heritage. We need to repossess our 
possessions. 6 



The implied criticism is overly gentle. We need above every- 
thing else to take up the original program of the Ritualists: 
namely, the ordering of our liturgy according to the principles 
of the Prayer Book itself, for they are defensible. No proper 
revision of the Prayer Book can ever be made until we start 
from the basic foundation of the Prayer Book itself: the Daily 
Office and the Sunday Eucharist. 

The Ritualists were never keen about Prayer Book revision. 
Its impulse came from other quarters and interests. If any- 
thing, partisan strife aroused by Ritualism delayed revision 
unduly, for each side feared the other might gain advantage 
thereby. The Ritualists, however, made a signal contribution 
to the enrichment of worship by their promotion of hymnody, 
to supplement and finally to supplant the old metrical psal- 
mody. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the entire 
Anglican Communion found itself suddenly, if belatedly, a 
hymn-singing Church, whose song books for their variety 
and eclecticism out-rivaled all predecessors, whether those of 
the medieval monks, the Lutherans of the Reformation era, or 

6 C. C. Roach, For All Sorts and Conditions (The Seabury Press, 
1955), p. 12. 
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the Nonconformists and Wesleyans of the eighteenth century. 
The Ritualists poured into the stream of hymnody both trans- 
lations of ancient sources (most of them of very high quality) 
and modern verses of a very uneven merit. Too many of the 
latter were written to order, and passed into use without 
careful criticism either of their literary quality or of their 
theological and devotional implications. The hymn- writing of 
all parties tended to distort the pure word of Prayer Book doc- 
trine. But the Eucharistic hymns sponsored by the Ritualists 
have secured a lasting place, and have colored the average 
Anglican's understanding of the sacrament. The curious thing 
is that so few evangelicals wince when singing in the Presence 
of the consecrated elements such pieces as Thomas Aquinas's 
*O Saving Victim,' or William Bright's 'And now, O Father, 
mindful of the love' to take examples both ancient and 
modern. 

The Ritualists made much of reclaiming for the Church its 
ancient heritage, and not a few were well versed in the Fathers. 
But the ultimate result of their innovations was an imitation 
of much of modern Roman Catholic devotion, though clothed 
in the garments of medievalism. It was inevitable that their 
ideals should fall in so happily with the mounting taste of the 
age for the Gothic style. The revival of Gothic architecture 
and the Romantic fondness for things medieval in literature 
antedated the Tractarian Movement from which Ritualism 
issued. There was nothing peculiarly ecclesiastical about it, 
for Gothic coverings were thrown over banks and railway 
stations no less than over churches. Anglican churchmen 
were savoring Sir Walter Scott's novels long before they began 
to peruse the Breviary and the Missal. 

When the Ritualists set about restoring the old ways of 
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worship, they found the Gothic revival of taste ready to hand 
for their purposes. Had their interest in Gothic been directed 
to its architectural merits, one might forgive them the impo- 
sition of a style very little suited to a liturgy 'understanded of 
the people.' But it was not the architecture as such, it was 
the symbolism that could be read into it that counted with 
them. Indeed, much of their so-called Gothic building, viewed 
as architecture, was a fake. They cared for architecture only 
as it served ecclesiology. 

Thus they erected a colossal legalism as to what was sup- 
posedly a 'correct' building and arrangement, for what was 
supposedly a 'correct' liturgy. And they sold their ideas with 
extraordinary rapidity and success to their opponents. Altars 
against the 'liturgical east' wall, divided monastic choirs in 
deep chancels, side aisles for processions, oratories and chapels, 
cruciform-shaped interiors, pointed stained-glass windows, 
symbols of the saints scattered hither and yon, carved mitres 
on bishops' chairs the list is endless. But every church seemed 
to believe that it must have them all to be 'correct.' Two noble 
New York City churches, both completed in 1846, set the 
pace high church Trinity in the perpendicular Gothic of 
Upjohn, and low church Grace in the decorated Gothic of 
Renwick. The taste spread from shore to shore and was carried 
beyond the seas to distant mission chapels. It did not matter if 
funds were unavailable to build a true Gothic church; the 
edifice only had to have some obvious resemblance. So the 
tawdry imitations in brick, plaster, and wood sprang up with 
pointed arch, tower, and spire, across the open plains and 
onwards to reach the rugged western shores. 

The chief arbiters of what may be called the Gothic ec- 
clesiological style were a group of English Tractarians and 
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Ritualists led by John Mason Neale and Benjamin Webb, who 
formed the Cambridge Camden Society in 1839 and began 
publication of their monthly magazine, The Ecclesiologist, 
in 1841. An American counterpart to the English association 
was organized in 1848 as the Ecclesiological Society of New 
York. Sir Kenneth Clark has written of the influence of these 
men: 

Through them more than any other agency the Tractarians 
gained their ultimate victory. For fifty years almost every new 
Anglican church was built and furnished according to their 
instructions; that is to say, in a manner opposed to utility, 
economy or good sense a very wonderful achievement in the 
mid-nineteenth century. . . . The Camden Society created the 
standard Anglican form; so that if, in some glaring Italian 
street, we see a small Gothic building in the 'decorated' style, 
we say 'English Church' without hesitation. 7 

The greater damage was done in England, however, for 
there the enthusiasts did irreparable injury by their so-called 
restorations of authentic medieval structures. In America, we 
had few if any Gothic churches needing to be restored. But a 
number of older edifices of colonial times underwent interior 
rearrangements so that they might be fitted to the new ideas 
of a correct liturgy, with eastward altar, divided chancel choir, 
and all the rest. Most of these modifications are capable of be- 
ing rectified, and in some instances this has already been done, 
thus returning the churches to their original beauty and in- 
tegrity. I recall one notorious example St. Andrew's Church 
in Hanover, Massachusetts where a simple frame colonial 

7 K. dark, The Gothic Revival, An Essay in the History of Taste 
(rev. ed.; Constable, 1950), p. 238. 
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structure serves only as a sheE to hide a renovated interior in 
the best of ecclesiological Gothic. A former rector informed 
me that when he consulted an architectural firm to see what 
could be done to reclaim for the building its pristine beauty, 
they advised him to leave it alone as a perfect example to 
others of what should never have been done. 

In the last analysis the evil done by this legacy of the ec- 
clesiologists is not a matter of architectural style as such, 
whether Gothic, pseudo-Gothic, or something else again. It 
lies in the arbitrary notions of what is a correct lay-out for 
the performance of the liturgy. These notions are nothing 
more than an abstraction drawn out of the highly imaginative 
symbolism and allegory of medieval writers. And the purpose 
of it all is not to enhance a true liturgical spirit in a congrega- 
tion of worshippers, but to arouse a powerful emotion of 
religiosity. Such edification as it communicates is always in- 
dividualistic, rarely corporate. For it does not aim to call at- 
tention to the action of the liturgy indeed it frequently 
obscures or obstructs the action but rather to stimulate the 
contemplation of personal prayer by evocative symbols that 
surround and adorn, but do not necessarily inhere in the ac- 
tion of the liturgy. The arrangement is perfectly suited to a 
rite aimed at enhancing the mysterious miracle of the con- 
secration of the sacred elements and the adoration of them. It 
is rather less functional for the practical administration of 
communion. And again and again, it has created such difficul- 
ties for preaching as can hardly be surmounted by the most 
up-to-date acoustical devices. 

We would be unfair not to recognize also the more positive 
contribution to worship of the Ritualists and ecclesiologists. 
Their concern for the aesthetic and emotional needs of those 
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engaged in worship was a most desirable corrective of the 
excessive dryness and rationalism that had gripped the liturgi- 
cal life of the Church in the eighteenth century. While it has 
been customary to exaggerate the purely f ormalistic character 
of eighteenth-century piety, it is generally true that the long 
effects of apologetic against Puritanism and the pervasive 
impact of Deism combined to impart to Anglican worship, 
prior to the Tractarian Movement, an overly academic and 
intellectual cast. Where the Evangelicals, under the influence 
of the Wesleyan revival, had given place to emotional expres- 
sion in worship, they had done so for the most part in con- 
texts outside the regular liturgical offices of the Prayer Book. 
There was great gain to devotion in the Church to have once 
more a concern for the beauty of holiness and a reverent 
dignity in the conduct of public worship more fitting to its 
due solemnity. Calmer minds, who were not necessarily sym- 
pathetic to the ceremonial innovations as such, were able to 
appreciate, nonetheless, the value of an attack upon slovenli- 
ness and secular taste. A writer in the Church Review of July 
1856, who was disgusted with the extremists of both sides of 
the controversy, wrote with acid irony: 

It looks as though we were not very much in earnest as to the 
great objects for which the Church exists, when questions of 
posture, and vestments, and furniture, and ornaments, are made 
prominent. It does not look as though we appreciated the mo- 
mentous nature of the battle we are to wage, when the tie of 
a sword-knot is cared for, more than the temper of the blade. It 
is an awful thing to see parishes divided, Churches emptied, 
the peace of families disturbed, and confidence in the Ministry 
shaken, because of the pertinacity with which one party will 
insist upon the introduction of some obsolete ceremony, some 
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trifling innovation, which, though in itself harmless enough, 
and perhaps an actual improvement in point of taste and beauty, 
has, connected with it, such associations as to make it an offence 
to a large portion of the congregation. 

And again, on the other side, it is both mournful and amusing, 
to see the flaming up of holy indignation, the outburst of Prot- 
estant feeling, when the Rector ventures to make the Service of 
the Sanctuary more orderly and impressive, by the removal of 
vulgar and incongruous usages. One section can pray to edifica- 
tion only before a stone Altar, with embroidered cloths; an- 
other prefers to receive the Communion from a mahogany 
toilet-table highly polished, and with elaborately carved legs. 
One can read and preach with proper unction only from a 
bronze eagle or a simple music-stand; another feels that the 
pure Gospel can be uttered, only from a spacious enclosure of 
timber, duly fenced in on the four sides, and furnished like a 
fashionable drawing-room. One is not happy, unless he can 
have his sedilia and credence-table and litany desk, and gilded 
crosses, and double choir and antiphonal singing, and a gener- 
ous marching and counter-marching through the services; an- 
other takes fright, when the Psalms of David are chanted in 
good English prose, instead of being doled forth in prosaic 
poetry, and scents the effluvia of Popery in the sweet fragrance 
of fresh flowers, blushing in the font on Easter festivals. 8 

This was written in 1 856 before the worst battles were yet to 
be fought. But one notes here the emergence of the broader 
view, the larger perspective, the responsiveness to a more 
elevated taste. 
Another important contribution of the Ritualists, through 

8 'High Church and Low Church,' The Church Review and Ecclesias- 
tical Register IK (1856), 173-4. 
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the controversies they provoked, was the stimulus that swept 
the science of liturgies into the wider stream of historical re- 
search and method that was so characteristic a mark of nine- 
teenth-century learning. The great advances in liturgical 
studies were made for the most part, and necessarily so, by 
English and European scholars; for they had access to the 
primary sources and to better libraries. But American church- 
men kept abreast. And the revision of the Prayer Book that 
culminated in 1892 was the more solid and secure in its 
achievements because of it. The curious thing is that the best 
fruits of the new knowledge of liturgies, so far as the Ameri- 
can Church was concerned, appeared in publications of men 
who were hostile to Ritualism, or unsympathetic with its 
doctrines and ceremonials. Two excellent examples were 
books published by professors of the Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia, in which the principles and practices of the Ritualists 
were roundly condemned, but with a documentation that 
showed great learning. One was a History of the Book of 
Common Prayer with an Explanation of Its Offices and Ru- 
brics^ by the Professor of Church History, the Reverend Dr. 
C. M. Butler (1880); the other was The American Prayer 
Book, Its Principles and the Law of Its Use, by the Professor 
of Liturgies, the Reverend Dr. J. F. Garrison. The latter work 
comprised the Bohlen Lectures, delivered in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, in February 1887. 

The greatest liturgiologist of that period, the Reverend Dr. 
William Reed Huntington, in an article "Revision of the 
American Prayer Book" (Church Review, April 1881), re- 
vealed, without the least pedantry, in his bibliographical an- 
notations, an amazing acquaintance with all the significant 
literature on liturgies published during the preceding half- 
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century and before. Certain comments in this article are 
pertinent in this connection: 

The present writer acknowledges but a very limited sympathy 
with the doctrinal motives and aims of either the earlier or the 
later Tractarians. But let us, above all things, be fair An im- 
mense amount of devout study has been given, during the 
period mentioned, by many able men to liturgical subjects, 
and it would be strange indeed if fifty years of searching criti- 
cism had not resulted in the detection of some few points in 
which formularies originally compiled to meet the needs of the 
sixteenth century might be better adapted to the requirements 
of the twentieth. Or to put the same point in another way, has 
not all this searching into the mines of buried treasure, all this 
getting together of quarried stone (with possibly a certain 
surplusage of stubble) been so much labor lost, if there is never 
to come the recognition of a ripe moment for the Church to 
avail itself of the results achieved. Are the studious toils of a 
Palmer, a Maskell, a Neale, a Scudamore and a Bright to go for 
nothing except in so far as they have been contributory to our 
fund of ecclesiological lore? . . , 

A good opportunity is now before the Church to give answer 
as to whether this form of investigation is or is not anything 
better than a species of sacred antiquarianism. . . Liturgiology 
pursued for its own sake may not be the loftiest of studies, but 
this, at least, can be said for it that it is a not less respectable 
object of pursuit than many another specialty the devotees of 
which look down upon the liturgiologist with self-complacent 
scorn as a mere chiffonier. The forms which Christian worship 
has taken on in successive generations and among peoples of 
various blood are certainly as well worthy of analysis and 
classification, as are the flora and fauna of Patagonia or New 
Zealand. But while the Patagonian naturalist secures recogni- 
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tion and is decorated, every jaunty man of letters feels at 
liberty to scofl at the liturgiologist as a laborious trifler. 9 



The travail through which the Church passed during the 
Ritualistic controversy and from which it still suffers linger- 
ing pains was the inevitable price that had to be paid for the 
acceptance of the fact that there was nothing final about the 
Reformation settlement of worship. The Ritualists brought 
the Church to an awareness of rich treasures of devotion which 
it had either lost or forgotten. It gave us a longer perspective 
in depth. The limitations of Ritualism are the more clearly 
recognized. It looked too exclusively backward and confined 
its interests too narrowly within the framework of a single 
strand of Christian tradition. To those outside the Anglican 
fold, whether Roman Catholics or Protestants, Ritualism was 
viewed with either indifference or contempt. John Henry 
Newman, in his later years as a Roman Catholic, spoke of it as 
*an external religion which was inordinate.' But in the same 
Apologia he recalled that during his Anglican period he had 
viewed it as a 'restoration.' 

I considered that to make the Via Media concrete and substan- 
tive, it must be much more than it was in outline; that the 
Anglican Church must have a ceremonial, a ritual, and a fulness 
of doctrine and devotion, which it had not at present, if it were 
to compete with the Roman Church with any prospect of 
success. Such additions would not remove it from its proper 

9 Reprinted in W. R. Huntington, A Short History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, Together with Certain Papers Illustrative of Liturgical 
Revision 1878-1892 (Thomas WHtaker, 1893), pp. 84-5. 
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base, but would merely strengthen and beautify it: such, for 
instance, would be confraternities, particular devotions, rever- 
ence for the Blessed Virgin, prayers for the dead, beautiful 
churches, rich offerings to them and in them, monastic houses, 
and many other observances and institutions, which I used to 
say belonged to us as much as to Rome, though Rome had ap- 
propriated them, and boasted of them, by reason of our having 
let them slip from us. 10 



Not all Anglicans today would admit that the restoration of 
which Newman spoke is, in all its particulars, either possible 
or desirable. Much of it has in fact taken place, or at least been 

tolerated even accepted within a broader framework of 

what is viewed as permissible in a Church that truly aims to 
be Catholic. The paradox is interesting: a movement that was 
narrow and partisan in objectives has made the Church 
broader and more comprehensive in sympathy. And there is a 
further paradox issuing from Ritualism. The gulf that many 
feared it wou!d widen between the Anglican Communion and 
other reformed Christian bodies has not actually taken place. 
For in recent years the very same ritualistic tendencies that 
Protestant Churches derided in Anglican circles a century 
ago are taking shape with increasing rapidity within their own 
ranks. 11 In the light of their own experience, Anglicans would 



10 J. H. Newman, Apologia pro vita sua, with an Introduction by 
Philip Hughes (Image Books, 1956), p. 262. 

11 See the significant address of A. C. Piepkorn, 'The Protestant 
Worship Revival and the Lutheran Liturgical Movement,' The Liturgi- 
cal Renewal of the Church, edited by M. H. Shepherd, Jr. (Oxford 
University Press, 1960) . 
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do well not to scoff at this recent ritualistic turn in Protestant- 
ism, and pass it off, as Newman did the Anglican phase, as a 
mere 'external religion.' We might better pray God to give 
us the wisdom and sympathy to help them avoid the mistakes 
of our own experience. At least, we may see in them the 
growing pains that we ourselves have suffered in order to 
reclaim a more truly ecumenical outlook necessary to an 
ecumenical liturgical revival. 

In a responsible paper published by a Theological Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order, in its report to the World Council of 
Churches, an American Baptist described what has taken 
place in his own congregation, which counts among its mem- 
bers Christians drawn from some twenty-two communions out 
of the shifting and fluid conditions of church affiliation so 
characteristic of American life today. He says: 

This church makes an extensive and effective use of symbols. 
The Communion Table, located at the rear of the chancel, takes 
the form of an altar. On it is a large open Bible brought into 
sharp focus by a special beam of light, flanked by lighted can- 
dles and flowers in brass vases. Behind and just above the Bible 
is a Celtic wooden cross against the background of contrasting 
colour. Over and above is a beautiful and lighted window, with 
the figure of the Christ with outstretched hands. Beneath that 
figure, unobtrusive and yet plain to see, are the words 'Come 
unto Me.' The ministers and choir are robed so as not to draw 
attention to themselves. The ministers wear Geneva gowns or 
academic robes which indicate a teaching and preaching rather 
than a priestly function. Pictorial glass and the use of symbols 
in appropriate recesses remind the worshipper of the great 
truths of the Christian gospel and of the facts of Christian his- 
tory. The most liturgically-minded seem to feel at home, and 
yet those whose background of religious experience has been 
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largely void of such things quickly appreciate the beauty and 
value of such a setting even for quiet meditation. 12 

It would only take the change of a few words in this descrip- 
tion to make it fit for publication in the Camden Society's 
Ecclesiologist of a century ago. Let the Episcopalian smile 
who will. 



12 Ways of Worship, The Report of a Theological Commission of 
Faith and Order, edited by P. Edwall, E. Hayman, and W. D. Maxwell 
(Harper, 1951), p. 145. 



III. TWO PROPHETS OF RENEWAL 

Two presbyters of the nineteenth century did more to prepare 
the way for the Liturgical Movement in the Episcopal Church 
than all others together. They were William Augustus 
Muhlenberg (1796-1877) and William Reed Huntington 
( 1 83 8-1909) . The two men were acquainted, but not intimate 
friends because of the great difference of age and background. 
There was also a difference of temperament. Muhlenberg was 
a seer and a poet. Huntington was a statesman. Muhlenberg 
was deputy to only one General Convention, and that in his 
early years in 1823. Huntington took his first seat in the 
Convention of 1871, and was its acknowledged leader for 
twelve more. Muhlenberg was the philosopher-architect of 
liturgical revision, Huntington its engineer-builder. What 
gave both men their unusual distinction and common bond 
was their vision of a Church, national and comprehensive in 
scope, transcending the narrowly ecclesiastical and partisan 
outlook of most of their contemporaries. They were both 
prophetic in their understanding of liturgical reform within a 

35 
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framework of ecumenical dimension. Their achievement lies 
in the fact that they prevented the Episcopal Church from 
becoming a sect. 

The story of liturgical revision in the Church during the 
past century must be organized around the ideals of these two 
dedicated priests. The remarkable thing is that they were 
often defeated in their specific proposals, for their thoughts 
ranged independently ahead of majority opinion. Lesser men 
could never harness them to a party. Yet they escaped the 
travail of inciting enemies, for their characters were too gentle 
and incorruptible. The passing generations will find the 
Church more and more delighting to do them honor. 

It is often said that Dr. Muhlenberg's love of music and 
color in worship was derived from his Lutheran and German 
ancestry. This may be true we shall not argue with the gene- 
ticists on this matter of heredity. His family, on both his 
father's and his mother's sides, were of great distinction in 
their services to the establishment of the Lutheran Church in 
America, and in their devotion to the formation of our 
American republic. It was in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
however, that he awakened to those religious aptitudes, and 
interests that corresponded so exactly to his innate sensitivities. 
Unable to understand the German language used in the wor- 
ship of his family's Church, he began to attend Christ Church 
at the age of nine, with his mother's permission, where he was 
enthralled with the organ music and the opportunity of sitting 
near George Washington's pew. His behavior in church was 
such that Bishop William White made an exception to his rule 
by allowing the little boy and his younger sister to attend 
services unaccompanied by their parents. 

When the Lutherans gained a minister who could preach 
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in English, Muhlenberg's mother insisted on his returning to 
the Church of his fathers. But it was not long before he was 
back in the Episcopal Church, when the family moved to a 
house at Market and Seventh Streets close to the new parish 
of St. James. Indeed, Mrs. Muhlenberg soon joined her chil- 
dren in identifying with the Episcopal Church. From the 
same youthful years comes the charming story of his en- 
thusiasm for the Church's festivals. At Christmas, he decorated 
his mother's house with greenery, attended eagerly all the 
church services he could manage, then wrote in his diary: 

Were I an archbishop, the churches on this most holy day 
should shine with brilliancy, not poor laurel only. I would have 
the altar in white, a large painting representing the Nativity, 
wreaths of cedar and laurel to hide the walls, a choir with 
loud-bursting organ and thousand voices should sing their 
alleluias. Churches I would have builded in the most magnifi- 
cent manner . . . but I am young. I speak not contrary to what 
our good bishop thinks wise. 1 

There is no need to recount the details of Muhlenberg's 
career, though it can always be done to edification. As Dr. 
James Thayer Addison remarked, 'he was always starting 
something new,' when 'the tendency of the Episcopal Church 
in his day and long thereafter was never to start anything 
new.' 2 In both his College at Flushing and his pioneering 
parish of the Holy Communion in New York City, he was 



1 Anne Ayres, The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg 
(Harper, 1881), p. 18. 

2 The Episcopal Church in the United States 1789-1931 (Scribner's, 
1951), p. 164. 
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able to fulfill his boyhood longings for a more colorful cele- 
bration of the seasons of the Christian Year. He was fortunate 
in having a certain independence of action, since both school 
and parish were privately financed and endowed. He scandal- 
ized conservative low churchmen by his weekly administra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, rather than the customary 
quarterly celebrations. He grieved conservative high church- 
men by his invitations to Protestant ministers to occupy his 
pulpit. One suspects that the chief grievance was his leader- 
ship in the movement for free pews and his weekly offerings 
taken for missionary and charitable purposes. If he decorated 
the church with flowers at Easter, and provided a tree for the 
children at Christmas, he also had an employment society to 
assist poor women, a fresh air fund for needy children, and 
above all his sisterhood the first in the Episcopal Churchfor 
help in his hospital likewise the first in the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Muhlenberg was a ritualist before the Ritualists, but 
he never joined the party of the Ritualists. Speaking of his 
ceremonials at St. Paul's College, he said in later years: 

If we practiced more or less of ritualism, it was certainly not 
of the Romish type, but the product of imagination in accord- 
ance with the verities of our religion. As educational means, 
I believe these services had only a happy effect on the minds 
of the young, though some of my brethren in the ministry, 
formerly my pupils, say that they were the germs of their pres- 
ent taste for churchly ceremonial and ornamented (?) services. 3 

One of his pupils, the Reverend Dr. L. Van Bokkelen, said of 
these school services: 

3 A. Ayres, op. cit. pp. 148-9. 
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It was the poetry, of which evangelical truth was the concrete. 
The chapel was brilliant on the great festivals with candles and 
emblems. At the Christmas services a picture of the Virgin and 
Holy Child, was placed above the altar, wreathed with holly. 
On Good Friday, a picture of the crucifixion, with drapery of 
black. On Easter, oh how glorious the service which began with 
the rising sun! There were the bright lights and the fragrant 
flowers; among these always the Calla lily and the hyacinth. 4 

We may be very certain that a Madonna or a crucifixion over 
the altar had a very different meaning for Dr. Muhlenberg 
than it did for the Ritualists. He always dissociated himself 
from both the ceremonial and the theology of the Anglo- 
Catholic party that grew out of Ritualism. Five years before 
his death he testified: 

I was never a High Churchman. Receiving my theology from 
Bishop White, the Apostolic Succession and Sacramentarian 
doctrine were alike foreign to my system if I ever had a 
system; but I have been claimed by High Churchmen because 
of my Liturgic, or what would be now called Ritualistic pro- 
pensities, or, to use another word aesthetic. 
. . .At the beginning of the Institute at Flushing, Bishop Hobart 
. . . said it was defective in churchmanship, as my pupils would 
be taught that the Episcopal was not the one church, but one 
of the Protestant churches. Afterwards, however, seeing there 
was so much of church order in the school, he commended it 
to his diocese and once administered the rite of confirmation 
to a class from among the pupils. 

When the 'Tracts for the Times' appeared, I was much in- 
terested in them, and still more in Air. Newman's sermons. 

4 Ibid. p. 148. 
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These, I must confess, captivated me. I read them frequently 
in the chapel of St. Paul's College, and frankly acknowledge 
that for some three years, I might have been classed among the 
Puseyites. Yet, how radically wanting I was in their system, 
may be judged from the fact that I never received the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration. . . 

Mr. Newman's 'Doctrine of Development,' fully opened my 
eyes. I well remember, how, having read half through the book, 
I tossed it from me, exclaiming, 'My soul is escaped as a bird 
from the snare of the fowler,' ... I flew back, not to rest on the 
pier of High Churchisrn, from which this bridge of Puseyism 
springs, but on the solid rock of Evangelical truth, as repub- 
lished by the Reformers. 

When I began the Church of the Holy Communion, as I 
have often said, I was in the Penumbra of Puseyism which had 
its effect in giving the style to the architecture of the church, 
and particularly to the canopy with its decorations, over the 
Holy Table. In defence of the latter, it must be remembered 
that it is the Open Bible and not the Host that is there en- 
shrined. But though it is no more than what we see in many a 
Lutheran church, I could wish it had less the appearance of a 
Roman altar, considering the imitations of the Roman mass, 
now so often seen in our churches. 5 



Dr. Muhlenberg's name is especially remembered for his 
;ponsorship of the Memorial presented to the House of 
Bishops at the General Convention of 1853. It was a prophetic 
-in fact, a visionary document, the full implications of which 
>nly gradually unfold with the passing of generations. It dealt 
#ith three basic topics, each of them closely interwoven 
ivangelism, Liturgy, and Church Unity. The underlying 

5 Ibid. pp. 171-4. 
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concern was the lack of effective response to the treasures of 
the Episcopal Church's faith, worship, and order, on the part 
of both Christians and pagans in the increasingly varied classes 
of American society. The Memorialists questioned whether 
the 'traditional customs and usages' of the Episcopal Church 
were any longer 'competent to the work of preaching and 
dispensing the Gospel to all sorts and conditions of men, and 
so, adequate to do the work of the Lord in this land and in 
this age.' Specifically, the signers of the Memorial suggested 
two lines of action: one, a greater liberty in public worship 
than that imposed by the rubrics and canons for those who 
would exercise a gospel ministry; and secondly, an extension 
of episcopal ordination to ministries of other Christian tradi- 
tions who were less bound by the rigidities of the Episcopal 
Church's law and discipline. 

Dr. Muhlenberg and his friends were dreaming dreams. 
They had not thought through the practical difficulties of a 
recognition of ministries set loose and abroad without ade- 
quate controls of theological standards and canonical dis- 
cipline. Obviously the shock of their bold suggestions brought 
a reaction of horror from the respectable citadels of ecclesiasti- 
cal rectitude both high and low. Fortunately, neither party 
could possibly embrace the Memorial, though each was stung 
to the quick by having the finger put on the sore point of their 
ineffectiveness as evangelists, pastors, and preachers. Out of 
the Memorial was emerging a new party, with a more com- 
prehensive view, the Broad Church Movement to give it its 
more popular name but by virtue of its very rejection of all 
partisan interest, not a party in the strict sense, but a point 
of view, a new attitude and approach to the Church's mission. 

The concrete results of the Memorial Movement seem to 
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all of us now pitifully meager. The Bishops received it kindly, 
and gave it serious attention. In the end, they could only point 
out what was an obvious fact: the services of the Prayer Book 
were separable rites and need not always be used together in 
one continuous service on Sundays, as was the fashion then 
namely, of combining Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante- 
Communion. They also produced nine new occasional prayers 
for 'consideration/ one of which finally was received into the 
Prayer Book in 1892, another in ipaS. 6 They set up a Com- 
mission on Church Unity to communicate with such other 
Christian bodies as might be interested, but since none of 
them made any advances the Commission dissolved in six 
years' time. 

Yet the results were not nearly so barren after all. The 
bishops did assert that special services might be devised in any 
diocese for 'the peculiar spiritual necessities of any class or 
portion of the population'; and so they laid the seed for some 
future relaxation of the rigidities of the rubrics. The subject 
of Church Unity was opened to discussion in a way that no 
one has since been able to close. Above all, the Memorial set 
the Church to thinkingalways a very real accomplishment. 
Thanks to the statesmanlike leadership given the Movement 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter of Pennsylvania, who collected and 
edited a variety of Memorial Papers from concerned clergy 
both within and without the Episcopal Church, issues were 
let loose and debated with reasonable calm and bore fruit 
within a generation. 

No one connected with the Memorial Movement showed 



6 A Prayer for Unity, added in 1892, now appearing on page 37 of 
the Prayer Book; A Prayer for the Increase of the Ministry, added in 
1928 (in a shortened form), now appearing on page 39. 
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any desire to change the Prayer Book. They only wanted to 
supplement it by less formal usages in cases where missionary 
evangelism demanded it. Bishop Scott, recently sent to 
Oregon, reminded the Church that exercises other than Morn- 
ing or Evening Prayer were needed on the frontiers of 
evangelism if only to capture the interest of the heathen here 
at home, much less in foreign lands. 'They must be taught and 
interested in religion before they can become worshippers 
in any form,' he said; and added that there was no evidence 
that St. Paul on Mars Hill preceded his sermon 'by the regular 
form of worship used in Christian assemblies or by any worship 
at all.' 7 

A very remarkable paper for the time was contributed by 
Bishop George Burgess of Maine, who reassured the Church 
that any hasty actions of liturgical change were well nigh 
impossible under the careful regulations of the Church's Con- 
stitution, but that this in no way should be taken as proof that 
the Prayer Book was adequate to meet all new situations. In 
fact, it had already undergone several revisions. And he was 
bold enough to give some concrete illustrations as to how it 
might be improved, in its use of Holy Scripture, by a more 
flexible lectionary and an enrichment of new Biblical canticles. 
One paragraph of his paper merits particular attention, for it 
laid down a series of principles for liturgical revision that 
are as valid today as they were when he wrote in 1856: 

. . . the necessity of changes, in the progress of events, even 
apart from the merits of each proposed change, draws some 



7 Memorial Papers, with an Introduction by Alonzo Potter (E. H. 
Butler and Co., 1857), p. 212. 
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support from the desire to try all means of reaching the hearts 
of men; from dissatisfaction with the imperfect success of all 
past efforts; from a kindly wish to make the Church as com- 
prehensive as a firm adherence to the truth will allow; from 
tenderness toward tender consciences which ask indulgence; 
from reluctance to assign absolute and unchangeable perpetuity 
to that which is but human; from the conviction that all which 
man has devised can be improved; from comparisons between 
the usages of our Church and those of other communions or 
other ages, which, however little humiliating on the whole, 
cannot always show an equal preponderance of advantages on 
our part; and from the broad principle that Catholicity must 
imply variety as well as uniformity, that the Church of Christ 
cannot be always restrained within any limits which at any one 
period may have been expedient and excellent. 8 

The Memorial Movement came at the crest of the first great 
wave of party strife evoked by the Tractarian theology and 
the earlier novelties of the Ritualists. While it did much to 
break the force of that flood of bitter controversy, it was not 
strong enough to carry the day against it. Both evangelicals 
and high churchmen agreed, if on nothing else, to prevent 
Prayer Book revision, for each feared lest the other side gain 
some advantage. The Memorialists were certainly not Ritual- 
ists in sympathy. Where the Ritualists looked longingly to 
recover old and forsaken ways of Catholic ceremonial, the 
Memorialists were far more interested in a liturgical renova- 
tion that would make some appeal to Protestants. But the 
evangelicals were equally wary. Did not men like Dr. Muhlen- 
berg preach in a surplice, ornament their church with flowers, 

8 Ibid. pp. 1 2 1-2. 
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provide a boy choir to chant the psalms antiphonally, and the 
like? The paralysis of fear over revision lasted for another 
quarter of a century. 

That the Church finally recovered is due in large measure 
to the astute management of William Reed Huntington, who 
literally put the patient back on his feet as soon as the crisis 
of the 1870'$ was passed. The decade 1870-1880 was a decisive 
turning point. The attempt to throttle Ritualism overreached 
itself and ended with the relatively mild canon of 1874. On 
the other hand, many became frightened by the schism of the 
radical evangelicals in forming the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in 1873. Huntington was young enough in the minis- 
try not to be involved in these extremes of strife. When he 
emerged in this decade with the promise of his great leader- 
ship, he was untainted with either Ritualism or Latitudinarian 
doctrine. Throughout his life he was thoroughly orthodox in 
theology, and very moderate in ceremonial. His great learn- 
ing gave him an understanding of Ritualism, where his Yankee 
culture and background prevented a personal sympathy with 
it. He had a sense of history. Above all, he had a statesman's 
grasp of what was possible in the Church within the broader 
frame of what may or may not be desirable. 

Dr. Huntington's concern for the liturgy, like that of Dr. 
Muhlenberg, stemmed from his deeper passion for Church 
Unity, and his unbounded faith that the Episcopal Church 
had within itself the necessary heritage, resources, stability, to 
become the great national Church of America not in the sense 
of an established state Church as in England, for Huntington 
understood that a national Church could be far more effective 
in its witness if it were free. The basis of his comprehensive 
view of the Church was never political, but soundly theologi- 
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cal. As is well known, he was the original author of the famous 
Quadrilateral, which he first outlined in a sermon preached at 
All Saints, Worcester, Massachusetts, January 30, i8yo. 9 The 
same year he elaborated his program in his classic book. The 
Church Idea. This book deals with unity, not with liturgies. 
The remarks in it about the Prayer Book are rather incidental 
and by way of an afterthought. But to understand his princi- 
ples in the later revision movement, it is necessary to remember 
that they rested on his four-point 'quadrilateral' platform of 
what was essential and inalienable in the Anglican position. 

He distinguished the 'Anglican principle' from the 'Angli- 
can system.' The latter he felt was dispensable, if need be, in 
America. But it was, unfortunately, the system and not the 
principle that most people thought of when they heard the 
word 'Anglicanism': 

The word brings up before the eyes of some a flutter of sur- 
plices, a vision of village spires and cathedral towers, a some- 
what stiff and stately company of deans, prebendaries, and 
choristers, and that is about all. But we greatly mistake if we 
imagine that the Anglican principle has no substantial existence 
apart from these accessories. Indeed, it is only when we have 
stripped Anglicanism of the picturesque costume which Eng- 
lish life has thrown around it, that we can fairly study its 



9 The MS of this sermon Dr. Huntington gave to Mr. J. P. Morgan 
for his library; see J. W. Suter, Life and Letters of William Reed 
Huntington^ A Champion of Unity (The Century Co., 1925), p. 164. 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons informed me that Dr. Huntington had once 
shown him the slip of paper on which he had outlined at the General 
Convention of 1886 the 'Quadrilateral' which Dr. Nevin and Bishop 
Litdejohn brought to the attention of the House of Bishops. Cf. ibid, 
p. 164. 
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anatomy, or understand its possibilities of power and adapta- 
tion. 10 

Once the Quadrilateral was accepted as a necessary founda- 
tion, Dr. Huntington was prepared to accept a more inclusive 
Church, if need be at the sacrifice of liturgical uniformity. 
Xhis was hardly due to any lack of appreciation either for 
liturgical worship as such, or for the Prayer Book formulation 
of it in particular. He was never afraid that the Prayer Book 
would be unable to 'hold its place' in a free, competitive 
field; for, as he said, 'if that formulary be indeed all that we 
who love it claim, there would soon be no competitor in the 
field.' 11 

At the same time, Dr. Huntington was honest enough to 
admit that liturgical uniformity could not be admitted among 
the first principles of Church Unity, on a par with the four 
points of the Quadrilateral. Xhe variety of liturgical usages 
in the primitive Church testified against it. Already at this 
early date, he could envisage something of the impact upon 
the Anglican liturgical heritage of the new historical approach 
to the study of liturgies. 'Among the infant sciences,' he 
wrote, * "comparative liturgies" claims a place by the side of 
comparative philology, and the proper grouping of liturgies is 
discussed, like the proper grouping of languages, with much 
ability and earnestness.' 12 

10 The Church-Idea, An Essay Towards Umty, with an Introduction 
by C. L. Slattery (5th ed.; Houghton Mifflin, 1928), pp. 1245, 

11 Ibid. p. 164. 

12 Ibid. 
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No Ritualist on either side of the Atlantic could match Dr. 
Huntington's knowledge of the bibliography of liturgies. He 
combed every significant publication, not as an antiquarian 
searching for some recondite precedent for ceremonial, but 
as a theologian seeking basic principles that underlie the struc- 
tures and development of liturgical worship. He had an almost 
infallible sense for evaluating details of usage in the light of 
fundamental principles of rationale. And he possessed an 
impeccable taste for the fitness of form and phrase. There was 
always about Dr. Huntington a remarkable sense of propor- 
tion. 

To appreciate his achievement in leading Prayer Book re- 
vision to its conclusion in 1892, one must look carefully at the 
guiding lines of his strategy. At the General Convention 6f 
1880, he introduced a resolution to set up a joint committee of 
twenty-one (seven bishops, seven presbyters, and seven lay- 
men) to report, 

Whether, in view of the fact that this Church is soon to enter 
upon the second century of its organized existence in this coun- 
try, the changed conditions of the national lif e do not demand 
certain alterations in the Book of Common Prayer in the direc- 
tion of liturgical enrichment and increased flexibility of use. 

The resolution passed by a surprising majority. Verbal prom- 
ise was given at the same time that no substantial change would 
be proposed with respect to the liturgy of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

The committee appointed gave further assurance to the 
Church, when at its first meeting it imposed upon itself two 
restrictions for directing its work: 
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a) Resolved, That this Committee asserts, at the outset, its 
conviction that no alteration should be made touching either 
statements or standards of doctrine in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

b) Resolved, That this Committee, in all its suggestions and 
acts, be guided by those principles of liturgical construction 
and ritual use which have guided the compilation and amend- 
ments of the Book of Common Prayer, and have made it what 
it is. 

It is important to note first the motivation of this appeal for 
revision. It was addressed to the patriotism and the self-interest 
of the Episcopal Church. The Church was called upon to 
make its own liturgy a more effective instrument by becom- 
ing more relevant to the changed circumstances of the na- 
tion's life. Here was Huntington's primary concern that the 
Church be truly a Church for the whole nation, and not a 
self-satisfied, self-contained, and isolated sect. The evangeli- 
cals, who represented the vast majority of the Church, were 
nonetheless soothed by the promise that no change of doctrine 
or even the proportion of doctrine was contemplated. Further- 
more, by shunning all reference to bringing the Prayer Book 
into line with the latest results of liturgical science, the evan- 
gelicals had no reason to fear any significant concessions to 
the Ritualists. On the other hand, the Ritualists might look 
forward to some larger room in which to operate by the 
promise of enrichment and flexibility; and at the same time 
they could be reassured that revision would not be used to 
develop some comprehensive scheme looking towards unity 
with Protestant bodies. The traditional structures of the 
liturgy would be maintained. 
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The fruit of the committee's work was the famous Book 
Annexed of 1883. The book left virtually intact everything in 
the Prayer Book of 1789. Only one formulary was dropped 
the prayer for Imprisoned Debtors. One new feast was added: 
the Transfiguration of Christ. Most of the enrichments con- 
cerned the Daily Offices: the Gospel canticles were restored, 
a number of new occasional prayers and thanksgivings were 
provided, and two short offices were includedone of them 
based on the Beatitudes, the other a short form of the Daily 
Office suitable for noon-day services, missionary and cate- 
chetical gatherings, and visitations of families and neighbor- 
hoods. Several Scriptural anthems, comparable to the one for 
Easter Day, were offered as substitutes for the Venite on the 
great festivals. The principle of flexibility was chiefly evident 
in the provision to shorten the Daily Offices on weekdays, 
when desired, to something like their original form in the first 
Prayer Book of 1549. And in the Communion, rubrics allowed 
the priest to read the Ten Commandments only once on a 
Sunday, the long Exhortation only once in a month. 

After a favorable reception from the Convention of 1883, 
a heavy reaction set in during the ensuing triennium, and the 
Book was attacked with little fairness or intelligence from all 
sides. As Dr. Huntington noted, it was accused in Virginia of 
Mariolatry, in Ohio of Latitudinarianism, in Wisconsin of 
Puritanic pravity. 13 As often happens, more serious reviewers 
complained because the Commission had not been more radical 
by exceeding its instructions and the limitations imposed upon 

13 From his article, 'The Book Annexed: Its Critics and Its Prospects/ 
The Church Review (1886), reprinted in A Short History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, Together with Certain Papers Illustrative of Liturgi- 
cal Revision 1878-1892 (Thomas Whitaker, 1893), p. 159. 
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it. The Ritualists, led by The Living Church, carried on a 
merciless war against the Book and against Dr. Huntington in 
particular, blithely unaware that all the enrichments, limited 
as they were, could only be accounted as solidly Catholic. Nor 
were any rubrics introduced to penalize their ceremonial 
novelties. 

At the Convention of 1886 a new committee was appointed 
with a more conservative cast, if that were possible. Dr. 
Huntington refused to serve on it, for he wished to be free to 
deal with its cautious suggestions without being forced to 
take the defensive. The ultimate results of the revision as 
finally ratified in 1892 were meager even in comparison with 
the moderate proposals of the Book Annexed. But such en- 
richments as there were marked gains that have become 
permanent, and the principle of flexibility was established, if 
not generously provided. Dr. McConnell, in the last edition 
of his history of the Church (1916), was more enthusiastic 
about the results than we might consider feasible; but he did 
put his finger upon the real achievement: 

The fetich of 'Uniformity' was quietly pushed from its shrine. 
. . . Men learned that it is of more consequence that a Service 
should edify the particular congregation engaged in it than that 
it should coincide at every period with the service in which 
other congregations are engaged at the same hour. They learned 
that the Prayer-Book was for the Church, and not the Church 
for the Prayer-Book. They came to realize that the Book of 
Common Prayer is not rightly a manual of instruction as to how 
Divine Service shall be performed, but an ideal to which such 
service ought to conform. 14 

14 S. D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church (roth 
ed. rev.; The Young Churchman Co., 1916), p. 409. 
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Dr. Huntington's own reaction to the final fruits of revision 
was one of great satisfaction that what was adopted had been 
passed by an almost unanimous vote. No party in the Church 
could therefore claim that it was defeated by narrow majori- 
ties. He was gratified by such restorations as the Gospel canti- 
cles in the Daily Offices and the adoption of the feast of the 
Transfiguration, for which he had himself composed the Col- 
lect. With others, he regretted the failure of passage of certain 
offices and prayers of a more modern cast, which he believed 
spoke to the real needs and opportunities of the American 
scene. These were, in particular, the special office for the 
Burial of a Child, and the prayers for our country, for families 
of the land, for schools of good learning, and for employers 
and employees. 15 As a man of faith and vision, Dr. Huntington 
realized that the 1892 revision was only a beginning of a 
development of large and fruitful promise. He was also feign 
to believe that the revision movement had made some contri- 
bution to the attractiveness, and hence to the growth, of the 
Episcopal Church in the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 16 

Dr. Huntington was one of the first leaders of the Episcopal 
Church to detect and evaluate the signs of renewed interest in 
liturgical worship in some of the Protestant Churches, notably 
the Lutheran and Presbyterian Communions. Some of his 
closest friends in the latter communion, who were fellow 



15 Actually all of these prayers came into the Prayer Book in the 1928 
revision, though it must be confessed that some phrases in them spoke 
more relevantly to conditions of 1892 than to those of 1928. 

16 See his sermon, 'The Outcome of Revision,* preached in Grace 
Church, New York, after the Convention of 1892, reprinted in A Short 
History, op. cit. pp. 228-34. 
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members with him in an informal Catholic Unity Circle, were 
the very leaders of a movement for the restoration of liturgical 
forms in the Presbyterian Church. Such men were the Rever- 
end Dr. Charles W. Shields of Princeton, and the Reverend 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke of the Brick Church in New York City, 
later professor at Princeton. 17 With a true prophetic insight, 
Dr. Huntington realized that American Protestantism was at a 
stage of turning about face in its attitude towards and ap- 
preciation of the essential values of such worship as the Prayer 
Book enshrined. Hence his ideal was always that the liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church be of such excellence, both in its 
loyalty to tested liturgical principles of past ages and in its 
practical relevance to the changing social conditions of Ameri- 
can life, that it would win a merited respect among all who 
professed and called themselves Christians. 

He would never have used the revision of the Prayer Book 
as a scheme to promote Church Unity. He disliked all schemes 
in this cause a cause which was the passion of his ministry. 
Unity must be based on principle and not accommodation. He 
never wavered in his faith that the Quadrilateral provided 
that principle. The last years of his leadership in General 
Convention were devoted to his unsuccessful attempts to get 
the Quadrilateral written into the Church's Constitution. 

His famous amendment to Article X of the Constitution was 

17 On the Catholic Unity Circle, see Suter, op. cit. p. 393. Dr. Shields 
was the author of a substantial work The Presbyterian Book of Common 
Prayer, first published in 1864, with an important appended essay 
Titurgia Expurgata/ The work went through several editions. Dr. Van 
Dyke was chairman of the committee that produced for the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.SA., the first edition of its 
Book of Common Worship (1905), and 1 performed the same service for 
the second edition of 1931. 
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along the same guiding lines one that recalls the principles 
of the Memorial Movement. He proposed that bishops be al- 
lowed to take under their episcopal oversight any congregation 
that accepted the Quadrilateral, though without the require- 
ment of their conforming necessarily to the Prayer Book. That 
is to say, instead of accommodating the Prayer Book to a non- 
episcopalian congregation, such congregations would be 
brought near to the Prayer Book ideal by a closer integration 
into the episcopal system. The Prayer Book, he was certain, 
would in the long run win its way. After two Conventions, 
Dr. Huntington managed in 1904 to obtain a large majority in 
the House of Deputies for his amendment. But the bishops 
were not to be moved. They revised it out of all recognition, 
in the form that it still bears in Article X of the Constitution 
that bishops have authority to put forth special offices for oc- 
casions not otherwise provided in the Prayer Book. 

Dr. Huntington died on July 26, 1909. Swift changes in the 
outlook and temper of American society, which gained mo- 
mentum in the opening decade of the twentieth century, 
provide the background for understanding why the Church 
took up anew with apparent suddenness the work of revision. 
The decade was marked by an expansive prosperity and a 
remarkable optimism and idealism with respect to man's capa- 
city to build an American Utopia. The Church grasped with 
unusual quickness the implications of what it had done in 1 892. 
The modest changes that had been ratified, far from unsettling 
and weakening the Church, had on the contrary been accepted 
without resulting in any visible damage, but rather in a very 
much greater effectiveness in its mission. Progress was the 
watchword. Hence the Church was the more ready to take up 
and complete what has aptly been called the 'unfinished busi- 
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ness' of its 1892 revision. 18 So the work was launched just four 
years after Dr. Huntington's death. It is not always remem- 
bered that a very substantial part of what came to be received 
into the Prayer Book during the fifteen years of revision from 
1913 to 1928 had first been proposed in the Book Annexed in 
1883. Dr. Huntington contributed as much if not more to the 
Prayer Book of 1928 than he did to the Prayer Book of 1892. 
In a tribute paid to him shortly after the Convention of 1904, 
the Reverend Dr. John W. Suter, Sr., said of his liturgical 
work: 'There is a delicacy of touch, an appeal to reason, and 
a tenderness of feeling, and withal a deep appreciation of all 
that is best in liturgical expression, which have no parallel in 
the experience of the Anglican Communion for two hundred 
years.' 19 



18 E. L. Parsons and B. H. Jones, The American "Prayer Book, Its 
Origins and Principles (Scribner's, 1937), p. 57. 

19 Op. cit. p. 470. 



IV. THE LAST REVISION 

THE primary initiative that set in motion the second revision 
of the Prayer Book came from the Church on the West coast. 
In part it grew out of agitation for permission to use the Re- 
vised Version in place of the Bong James Version in the lec- 
tionary of the Daily Offices, and, in broader terms, to give 
greater recognition to the advances of Biblical scholarship in 
the use of Scripture in the liturgy. More specifically, the con- 
crete occasion was provided by the attempt of one of the senior 
clergy of the Diocese of California to persuade Bishop William 
Ford Nichols to discipline the Reverend Clifton Macon, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Oakland, for his daring experiment of 
omitting one of the lessons at Evening Prayer. Bishop Nichols 
took a more statesmanlike approach to the problem, and sug- 
gested that the diocese appoint a committee to explore de- 
sirable needs of further liturgical revision, and then to petition 
the General Convention to take action. 

The diocesan committee prepared a careful study that "was 
in large measure an extended development of the enrichments 

57 
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and flexible rubrics of the Book Annexed. Then, with a sup- 
porting petition from the Missionary District of Arizona, the 
delegation of California presented to the General Convention 
of 1913 a memorial requesting a new commission of twenty- 
one seven bishops, seven presbyters, and seven laymen to 
prepare proposals for a new revision of the Prayer Book. It fell 
to the lot of the Reverend Dr. Edward Lambe Parsons to per- 
suade first the Committee on Prayer Book of the House of 
Deputies, and then the full body of the House itself, to accede 
to this request. To his great surprise there was almost no oppo- 
sition. A few of the old-time evangelicals attempted to re- 
strict the commission by a proviso that no change in doctrine 
be proposed. As in the previous revision, this limitation was 
accepted in good faith; but as matters turned out, the Church 
as a whole proved to be somewhat more liberal in interpreting 
the restriction. A proposal to change the Constitution so that 
a two-thirds majority would be required for any change 
passed the Deputies but was lost in the Bishops. 

Of the four principal leaders of the revision who were 
personally thanked by the Convention when the revision was 
completed three were personal disciples and admirers of Dr. 
Huntington. The fourth, the Reverend Dr. Howard B. St. 
George of Nashotah House, was not connected with Dr. Hun- 
tington in any close or significant way. But the circumstance 
that such a respected scholar and spokesman of the Anglo- 
Catholic wing of the Church could find a place of leadership 
in the revision was possible, no doubt, because of what Dr. 
Huntington had accomplished in the revision of 1892. 

The Reverend Dr. John Wallace Suter, Sr., who served as 
secretary of the revision commission throughout the years of 
its labors, was an intimate friend of Dr. Huntington and he 
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was the man selected to write his official biography. Not so 
close to Dr. Huntington, although an admiring correspondent 
of the man, was the Reverend Dr. Charles Lewis Slattery. Dr. 
Slattery succeeded Dr. Huntington as Rector of Grace Church 
in New York City, and later became Bishop of Massachusetts. 
The one selected by the commission to carry the major re- 
sponsibility of presenting its proposals on the floor of General 
Convention and of guiding the deliberations on them was the 
Reverend Dr. Parsons of California, already mentioned. Dr. 
Parsons later became Bishop of California. 

Bishop Parsons began his ministry in the Episcopal Church 
in 1 894 as an assistant to Dr. Huntington at Grace Church, and 
maintained the closest of personal ties with him until Dr. Hun- 
tington's death. The bishop has often told the present writer 
that Dr. Huntington had the greatest single influence upon 
him in molding the ideals of his own ministry. And Dr. Hun- 
tington's daughter once informed the writer that of all her 
father's assistants he loved Edward Parsons more than any and 
held for his ministry the highest expectations. 

As is well known, the revision took fifteen years for its ac- 
complishment and consumed much of the energies of five 
General Conventions. The Deputies moved much faster than 
the Bishops, due in large part to the abler leadership in the 
lower House, especially under the guidance of Dr. Parsons' 
ever fair, courteous, and intelligent handling of discussion. 
Only after Dr. Parsons himself entered the House of Bishops, 
midway in the course of the revision, did the upper House 
begin to make real progress. 

There were other circumstances that tended to retard the 
work. The First World War and its aftermath necessarily en- 
gaged the Church's energies in the pastoral problems created 
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by an unprecedented crisis. During this same period, the Epis- 
copal Church was also making a fundamental change in the 
structures of its national organization, through the establish- 
ment of the National Council and an elective Presiding Bishop- 
ric, and experiments in large scale fund raising such as the 
Nation-Wide Campaign. 

Other provinces of the Anglican Communion were launch- 
ing revision movements at the same time in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, and South Africa. Our American com- 
mission was in touch with the proposals of these sister 
Churches, though in actuality there was no great effort made 
to co-ordinate the work of our Church with that going on in 
these other provinces. The General Convention of 1925 agreed 
to halt any new proposals, so that final ratifications might be 
made in 1928. This circumstance prevented the American 
Church from taking full advantage of many of the best features 
of the later stages of revision in the English and Scottish 
Churches. 

It is fair to say that in the main the American revision moved 
within the framework of the earlier revision in its adherence 
to the principles of enrichment and flexibility. It tried to catch 
up with the state of liturgical science as it had been recovered 
by nineteenth-century scholarship. We must remember that 
the World War seriously interfered with the exchange of 
scholarly research, and we were not always abreast of the 
latest discoveries and evaluations of basic liturgical sources. 
Our sights were not ecumenical for the Ecumenical Move- 
ment of Faith and Order, launched by our own General Con- 
vention in 1910, was itself retarded by the war situation. At 
best, our revision was confined within the framework of a 
purely Anglican tradition. 
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The enrichments were by no means insignificant. Many 
new prayers were added, both in the occasional prayers and 
thanksgivings and in the section of family prayer. Among 
them were a number that had appeared in the Book Annexed, 
but there were also new prayers written by contemporary 
men to meet contemporary needs. They were particularly 
notable in the subjects of national and social service, education, 
and family life. The rite of Holy Communion was not ma- 
terially altered, except for shifting the position of the Lord's 
Prayer and the Prayer of Humble Access; but it was enriched 
with a few new Offertory Sentences and Proper Prefaces, 
and a number of additional Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for 
holy days and special occasions. The baptismal rites were in- 
tegrated into one liturgy, and very substantial enrichments 
were provided by the forms for Unction of the Sick and for 
the Burial of a Child. One very important proposal failed to 
be ratified an order for the Admission of Deaconesses. But 
the Ordinal was improved by adoption of a special Litany for 
Ordinations. 

Most of these additions were received with a preponderant 
degree of agreement. Only occasionally did there appear sharp 
division of sentiment. An amusing, if somewhat telltale case, 
revealing the conservatism of the Church, arose in the dis- 
cussion of the bishops concerning the admission of Eucharistic 
propers for Independence Day. As reported in The 
Churcbmm: 

Bishop Gailor did not like to say a collect thanking God for 
freeing us from the government of England; while Bishop 
Manning would substitute for it a service of love and fellow- 
ship for our English-speaking brethren throughout the world. 
On the other side Bishop Remington thought that the service 
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was not designed to perpetuate the memory of the revolutionary 
war, but as an act of thanksgiving for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which he described as one of the greatest documents 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty. Bishop Weller favored retention of the 
service on the ground that the greatest of our national holidays 
should have some recognition by the Church. 1 

When the vote was taken by the bishops, Independence Day 
won by a constitutional majority of a single vote! 

The revision commission was unable to steer clearly away 
from all doctrinal changes. In his customarily lucid manner, 
Bishop Parsons stated the problem thus: 

There is a great central Christian faith which is permanent, 
the faith that we know God in Christ. That is the faith which 
the Church has enshrined in the great creeds. . . It would be 
inconceivable that any commission would think to tamper 
with the creeds or suggest any modification of that great un- 
derlying faith. . . Interpretation of the faith does change and 
must change from generation to generation. . . It is not that we 
have not the same Christ and the same Church. . . It is rather 
that a new setting and a new emphasis are ours. . . We must not 
forget that in the last fifty years men's views of religion, as of 
the world, have changed more than in all the preceding three 
centuries since the Elizabethan Prayer Book. No fifty years can 
be compared with them for revolutionizing men's thoughts, 
except the fifty years which culminated in the first English 
Prayer Book. 2 

1 E. C. Chorley, Day by Day at General Convention,' The Church- 
mm CXXXVIH, 17 (Oct. 27, 1928), p. 14. 

2 E. L. Parsons, 'Doctrine in the Revision of the Prayer Book,' ibid. 
CXXIII, 20 (May 14, 1921), p. 12. 
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In illustration of this change, Bishop Parsons pointed to two 
specific changes of doctrine that the General Convention had 
accepted without difficulty. One was the new perspective 
written into the Office for the Visitation of the Sick. No longer 
did the office take the view that sickness was necessarily a 
punishment for sin, much less a means used by God to try a 
man's patience. We now believe, said the bishop, that sickness 
must be met 'not by resignation, but by warfare and by faith 
in God's healing power.' Similarly, the Church was ready to 
allow modification in the use of the imprecatory Psalms. 'Our 
historic understanding of the Old Testament,' said Bishop 
Parsons again, 'has made the reading for devotion of the 
imprecatory Psalms almost impossible.' 

The one doctrinal change that caused heated controversy 
was the proposal to restore to the Prayer Book petitions for the 
departed. The revision commission offered forms largely based 
upon those in the first Prayer Book of 1549. Old-fashioned 
evangelicals were alarmed, and went so far as to attempt to 
halt, in 1919, all further consideration of revision. Failing to 
gain much support for this drastic remedy, they held their 
fire until the first prayer for the departed came up for discus- 
sion. Unfortunately for their cause, they selected for attack 
the proposed prayer for Memorial Days, with its petition for 
those who had died in the service of country. This did not 
commend itself to the patriotic sentiments of the Church that 
were still very much alive during the year following the close 
of World War! 

In 1 92 2 the issue was joined again, with the delegations from 
Virginia taking the lead against prayers for the dead. But 
again, opposition melted when it was learned that the phrase- 
ology of the prayer for the departed in the Communion service 
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had been suggested by the Bishop of Virginia himself, at the 
request of the revision commission. The story has gained cur- 
rency, though probably with accretions in the course of re- 
telling, that the Virginia deputies were told by one worthy 
gentleman that he did not see why Virginia churchmen should 
be unwilling to pray for their ancestors, when in fact they 
worshipped them! 

We have lived long enough with the 1928 Prayer Book to 
appreciate its very positive accomplishments. Most of the new 
prayers, whether drawn from ancient or modern sources, have 
won acceptance and are widely used. We have learned not to 
fear contemporary accents in our liturgy. Genius and inspira- 
tion in the composition of effective prayers did not die with 
Archbishop Cranmer. We have learned also that the inherited 
forms for the celebration of the sacraments are not so sacro- 
sanct that they cannot be altered and improved. We have 
made the Daily Offices so flexible perhaps too flexible as to 
make them adaptable to almost any situation of time and 
circumstance. We have restored a solid basis for the renewal 
of the Christian ministry of healing to the sick. And we have 
given the Prayer Book a much greater value as a manual of 
personal and family devotion. 

The shortcomings of the 1928 revision are a more debatable 
area, but evaluation of them requires at least some sympathetic 
understanding of the limitations imposed upon the revision 
commission, the circumstances of the times, and the methods 
of procedure by which the revision was controlled. As in the 
1 892 revision, very little of the old was replaced but was rather 
left to lie alongside the new enrichments. The result was fre- 
quently a juxtaposition of formularies with quite different 
perspectives. This is especially notable in the comparison of 
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the old and new prayers for the State, in the formularies hav- 
ing to do with the natural seasons and the weather, and in the 
doctrines of the after-life implicit in the petitions for the de- 
parted. A striking example is afforded by the alternative 
propers in the Communion of the Sick. 

The revision made some effort to come to terms with the 
new approach to the Bible created by modern literary and 
historical criticism. A sizable number of improvements were 
made in the translation of the Psalms. A few of the old Epistles 
and Gospels were changed. For example, the Epistle for Cir- 
cumcision and the Gospel for the Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
were altered so as to provide lessons more edifying to modern 
taste. The feast of SS. Simon and Jude received a new Epistle, 
since the older lection from Jude was accounted as an inau- 
thentic letter of the apostle. The Revised Version had some 
influence upon the wording of the Gospel for the Fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity and for Thanksgiving Day, but on the 
whole the King James Version was left intact in the propers 
without much effort to deal with its inadequacies both as to 
accuracy and as to clarity. 

Possibly the chief failing of the 1928 revision was the lost 
opportunity to place the urgency and primary claim of. the 
Church's world-wide missionary responsibility at the very 
heart of the liturgy. A proposed brief Office for Missions, de- 
signed to be included in Family Prayer, was not adopted. One 
new prayer for Missions was added to the occasional prayers, 
and both the general Litany and the Litany for Ordinations 
included the theme, as did also the new Collect for Tuesday 
in Whitsun Week. But the major offices of the Prayer Book, 
the daily services and the Holy Communion, were left with- 
out any incisive petition for the Church's missionary task. This 
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fact perhaps goes far to explain the relatively poor showing 
of the Episcopal Church in its conviction and support of 
world-wide missions when it is compared to other Christian 
communions of comparable size and resources. Of course the 
mission of the Church is implicit throughout the liturgy; but 
only here and there does it become forcefully explicit to the 
attention and conscience of our worshipping congregations. 

A fundamental problem left to the Church by the last re- 
vision of the Prayer Book is the question whether our Con- 
stitutional provisions and the procedures of General Conven- 
tion are adequate for an intelligent and comprehensive review 
of the liturgy. The issue was actually raised during the course 
of the 1880-92 revision by English critics, who thought that 
revision should be handed over to a commission of experts 
'with power.' Dr. Huntington, great parliamentarian that he 
was, was scandalized by this notion, though he was honest 
enough to admit how great the difficulties were 'that beset 
liturgical revision by legislative process, at the hands of some 
five hundred men/ and the risks involved in leaving to the 
several dioceses the liberty of selecting deputies irrespective 
of their competence to deal with revision questions. Dr. 
Huntington believed that it was more important for the 
Church to act with a fair degree of unanimity, regardless of 
whether the operation was (to quote Newman's description) 
'roundabout, clumsy, slow, intermittent, and disappointing.' 3 

Since Dr. Huntington's time, the General Convention has 
greatly increased in size: the House of Bishops has more than 

3 'The Book Annexed: Its Critics and Its Prospects/ reprinted in A 
Short History of the Book of Common Prayer, Together with Certain 
Papers Illustrative of Liturgical Revision, 1878-1892 (Thomas Whitaker, 
1893), pp. 144-5. 
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doubled its membership, the House of Deputies has been en- 
larged by thirty-three per cent. The Convention of 1958 
witnessed attendance in the House of Deputies of 646 mem- 
bers, out of a maximum of 656 that were elected. The business 
of the Convention has so increased that it works under tre- 
mendous pressures during the ten days of its sessions. There 
is little opportunity for deliberate and dispassionate considera- 
tion except for the most urgent matters. Many deputies, for 
one reason or another, have not studied the reports upon which 
they are asked to take action, and committees of both Houses 
must catch such moments as they can within ten days' time 
to decide what to recommend regarding the deliberations of 
commissions that may have worked years on the problems as- 
signed them and canvassed the most expert opinion on their 
subjects. Co-ordination between the two Houses is notoriously 
poor. As happened in the last revision, the Deputies may pass 
through two Conventions' amendments to the Prayer Book 
before the Bishops even get around to considering them, and 
vice versa. Thus the whole process has to be started over anew. 

There are so many extra-curricular activities that now sur- 
round the meetings of General Convention services, dinners, 
gatherings of concerned people for all sorts of good and useful 
causesthat few of its members, especially its leaders, have 
any leisure to study during the sessions. Bishop Parsons told 
the writer that at the Convention of 1904, after the day's 
business was over, he and Dr. Huntington used to relax of an 
evening by playing anagrams. It sounds like a scene out of a 
very distant past* In those quieter times of relaxation Dr. 
Huntington doubtless framed in his own mind those speeches 
that made him such a master in parliamentary debate. 

An especially difficult problem is created by the inflexible 
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constitutional provisions for revision, which allow no pos- 
sibility for testing and experimenting with proposed changes 
or new formularies, except in the single case of the lectionary 
of the Daily Offices. Once a proposal passes both Houses in 
two successive Conventions, it becomes a final and fixed part 
of the Prayer Book. There is no way of trying it out over a 
period of time to see if it is really adequate or helpful. If it 
proves to be unsound or unworkable, it can only be removed 
by another constitutional procedure for revision. But the 
Church is very loath, and rightly so, to keep tampering with 
changes of detail in the Prayer Book. For example, it may 
well be doubted if the revision of the Visitation of the Sick, 
made in the 1928 revision, would have finally passed if it had 
been subjected to a period of trial use. Despite the significant 
improvements in the doctrinal perspectives of the Office, it 
is as a piece of liturgy unworkable, and few clergy ever 
use it in the form in which it is laid out in the Prayer Book. 
Yet ministration to the sick is one of the most important and 
constant of all pastoral functions. But the Church will not have 
an adequate liturgical office for this ministry until it finds 
ways and means to test forms by experimental procedures. 

Our present statutes for Prayer Book revision necessitate a 
piecemeal approach. No over-all view is possible, as each sec- 
tion and detail of proposals are taken up seriatim by each 
House of the General Convention, working in separate and 
unco-ordinated sessions. It requires a remarkable genius of 
leadership (such as Dr. Huntington and Bishop Parsons for- 
tunately possessed) to hold the larger picture in mind while 
details are being considered, especially when the revision is 
prolonged over more Conventions than the necessary two 
successive ones as has been the case in both the last revisions 
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ending in 1892 and 1928. Most of the Deputies who par- 
ticipated in the final voting of 1928 were different from those 
who engaged in the first voting of 191 6. That the revision held 
together as well as it did is doubtless due to the fact that there 
was some continuity of leadership in the Deputies. But in the 
House of Bishops, the original leaders died in mid-course. 
Their place was taken by the elevation from the Deputies of 
Dr. Parsons and Dr. Slattery. 

There is no reason why we should not learn from the ex- 
perience of several of our sister provinces of the Anglican 
Communion, which have abandoned altogether either an at- 
tempt to make a complete revision of the Prayer Book all at 
once, or which have adopted the procedures of trial use before 
final decisions are made. The Church in South Africa took its 
time from 1929 to 1954 in this way. And the Churches in 
India, Japan, and Canada have been doing the work in similar 
fashion. The Church of England is planning the same ap- 
proach to revision by trial use, provided Parliament passes 
enabling legislation. 

We cannot, of course, dispense with leadership. And the 
good Lord will doubtless not leave us without such gifts at the 
opportune time. The combination of charismata needed is a 
rare one: scholarship, pastoral experience, parliamentary skill, 
an imperturbable spirit, and the possession of a vision of great 
things. We shall not have another revision until certain ones 
who possess these manifold gifts become manifest in the 
Church. Liturgical renewal awaits the needed prophet. 

There is a larger problem to revision, however, than the 
method of procedure, or even the necessity of leadership. It 
is one that is only beginning to be understood, for it involves 
a whole new perspective of evaluation upon the fifty-year 
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period of Prayer Book revision that culminated in 1928. The 
question now being raised in many minds is whether this era 
of revision does not represent the end of a cycle of liturgical 
reform that began at the Reformation and has been largely 
controlled by principles and perspectives both theological and 
liturgical established by Cranmer and his associates. It is cer- 
tainly possible to pursue another major revision of the Prayer 
Book along the same guiding lines. But it must now be asked, 
would such a procedure be legitimate? Can we afford to de- 
velop our liturgical inheritance any longer within the frame- 
work of the first two Prayer Books of 1 549 and 1 552, by refer- 
ence merely to enrichment and flexibility? Many believe that 
the liturgy can no longer stand the strain of such a procedure. 
Magnificent as was the achievement of the sixteenth-century 
reformers, it cannot speak effectively to the very much altered 
conditions in which the Church finds itself today. 

The leaders of Prayer Book revision in the past generation 
remained faithful to die proportions of doctrine laid down by 
the reformers. They preserved intact the basic liturgical 
formularies of the sixteenth-century settlement. This was, of 
course, the directive given to them, and they discharged their 
task with consummate skill. But when all is said and done, their 
revisions were isolated and contained within a purely Angli- 
can tradition. The next revision will need a more ecumenical 
orientation and a greater sensitivity to fundamental sociologi- 
cal changes that have altered the situation of the Church in 
its surrounding world. 

This is not an expression of a purely personal opinion. It is 
significant to note that the same concern was voiced, albeit 
with becoming caution, by the Bishops in their recent Lambeth 
Conference report of 1958. The Conference was addressing 
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itself particularly to the divergences that are emerging today 
as the several provinces of the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world are taking up anew, or beginning for the first 
time, their own independent revisions of the Prayer Book. 
For the first time it is admitted that 'the underlying assump- 
tion, and often declared principle . . . that the Prayer Book 
of 1662 should remain as the basic pattern, and, indeed, as a 
bond of unity in doctrine and in worship for our Communion 
as a whole' can no longer be so rigidly maintained. And the 
Report goes on to say that f now it seems clear that no Prayer 
Book, not even that of 1662, can be kept unchanged for ever, 
as a safeguard of established doctrine.' For it is recognized that 
'we have entered a period of liturgical change, with all the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a time.' 4 

The Bishops restated the historically incontrovertible fact 
that the Prayer Book has been to date a powerful symbol of 
the unity of the several provinces of Anglicanism, and that its 
liturgical principles have imparted 'to Anglican worship 
everywhere a distinct ecclesiastical culture.' But they were 
impelled to admit that it is only in terms of an 'ecclesiastical 
culture' that the Prayer Book possesses features essential to 
safeguarding our unity. Though it is not said in so many words, 
the implication is definitely there that the present situation 
reveals other and powerful cultural factors that must be taken 
into account. Among the more obvious aspects of this situation 
is the emergence in our time of important provinces of Angli- 
canism, now totally or largely self-governing, that do not 
use English as a vernacular and that do not depend upon a 

4 The Lambeth Conference 1958, The Encyclical Letter from the 
Bishops Together with the Resolutions and Reports (Seabury Press, 
1958), pp. 2.78-2.79. 
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purely Western, much less Anglo-Saxon, tradition for the 
political, social, and cultural environment of their common 
daily life. 

The Lambeth Report offers but onealthough a very im- 
portantfactor that necessitates a re-examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which liturgical development must be guided in 
the future. It is worth quoting at length: 

It was Cranmer's aim to lift worship in England out of the 
liturgical decadence of the late medieval Church in western 
Christendom, and to recover as much as possible of the charac- 
ter of the worship of what he called the 'Primitive Church.' In 
this he achieved notable success, but there was not available in 
his day the historical material necessary for a full accomplish- 
ment of his aim. Since that time, and indeed since 1662, valuable 
evidence has been brought to light, by the use of which what 
he began may be further developed. Therefore we might ask 
what elements in the Book of Common Prayer are due to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century misunderstanding of what 
is 'primitive' in public worship, and what elements need to 
be substituted or added in order to make Prayer Book services 
truer to the ideal towards which Cranmer was feeling his way. 5 

The surprising admission of this statement is the recognition 
that there were significant misunderstandings on the part of 
the reformers of what was primitive in the Church's worship. 
This applies not only to matters of liturgical structure and 
pattern, but also to emphases of doctrine. 6 

5 Ibid. p. 2.80. 

6 Some years ago I noted the limitations of Cranmer's knowledge of 
ancient liturgical sources as compared with what is now available to 
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During the past half-century there has been an extraor- 
dinary increase of source material that has come to light 
illuminating the practice and theology of worship in the 
ancient Church. This material has already received at the 
hands of technical scholars of all Christian communions an 
evaluation and interpretation that either bypasses or under- 
cuts many of the issues of vital concern to the reformers. Such 
controverted doctrines of the Reformation era as the Real 
Presence, the Eucharistic sacrifice, the nature of baptismal re- 
generation, and the priesthood of believers, are now viewed 
in quite different perspectives; and new approaches to, and 
restatements of, them cut across confessional and denomina- 
tional barriers. A new sacramental theology is emerging as the 
several Churches wrestle in ecumenical encounter with the 
doctrine of the Church and of the Holy Spirit. The Roman 
Catholic Oratorian, Louis Bouyer, is able to expound die 
Eucharist under categories provided by a Swedish Lutheran, 
the late Archbishop Yngve Briliothu 7 Dom Gregory Dix, an 
Anglican Benedictine, turns for the most precise statement of 
primitive Eucharistic theology to the exegetical writing of a 
Congregationalist, Professor Charles Harold Dodd. 8 One of 
the latest indications of the trend is the work of another emi- 



scholars, in my Hale Memorial Sermon: The Liturgical Movement and 
the Prayer Book (Evanston: Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
1946), pp. 11-13. 

7 L. Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (University of Notre Dame Press, 1955) , 
pp. 75fL 

8 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Dacre Press, 1945), p. 263. 
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nent Swedish Lutheran theologian and exegete, Bishop Gustaf 
Aulen, in his book on the Eucharistic sacrifice. 9 

Biblical studies of the past two decades have set in a new 
frame the old problem of Dominical institution of the sacra- 
ments, and given fresh insights into primitive liturgical forms 
of consecration. The whole question of the relation of Baptism 
and Confirmation has been reopened to creative inquiry and 
discussion. The Christian Year takes on fresh meaning in the 
light of theological interest in the meaning of time and of his- 
tory, and of what is beyond time and history. Such discussions, 
on an ecumenical plane, have all arisen since the work of the 
revisers of the Prayer Book in the i92o's, whose task was 
necessarily finished before the new materials and insights 
could have possibly come to their attention. 10 

9 G. Aulen, Eucharist and Sacrifice (Muhlenberg Press, 1958) . 

10 It would be easy to extend bibliographical documentation of this 
paragraph to excessive lengths. We shall select for special mention the 
following: 

(1) The Eucharist: Hans Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl (Mar- 
cus and Weber, 1926), now being Englished by H. C. Reeve, with an 
introduction by R. D. Richardson, as Mass and Lord's Supper (E. J. 
Brill, 1954- ) ; Y. Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice) Evangelical 
mid Catholic (S.P.C.K., 1930) ; G. Dix, op. cit. (see above, note 8) ; A. 
J. B. Higgins, The Lord's Supper in the New Testament (Allenson, 
1952) ; J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, translated from the 
second German edition by A. Ehrhardt (Macmillan, 1955) ; N. Clark, 
An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments (Allenson, 1956). Nor 
should one overlook the massive work on the Roman rite by J. A. Jung- 
mann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, 2 vols. (Benziger Bros., 1951-55). 

(2) Baptism and Confirmation: O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New 
Testament (Regnery, 1950) ; W. F. Flemington, The New Testament 
Doctrine of Baptism (SJP.C.K., 1953); G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of 
the Spirit (Longmans, Green, 1951); G. W. Bromiley, Baptism and the 
Anglican Reformers (Lutterworth Press, 1953); L. S. Thornton, Con- 
firmation, Its Place in the Baptismal Mystery (Dacre Press, 1954) . 
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A significant illustration of the new material available for 
liturgical study is provided by the recovery of the Apostolic 
Tradition of St. Hippolytus, the only detailed order and text 
of the liturgy of the sacraments from the Ante-Nicene period 
that is known to us. This source was first made available by 
two scholars working independently and publishing their 
findings in technical volumes of specialized learning: Eduard 
Schwartz, whose study was published in German at Strass- 
bourg in 1910; and Dom R. H. Connolly, whose analysis ap- 
peared in 1916 in the series "Texts and Studies." The first 
World War and its immediate aftermath prevented for some 
time the exchange of information about this work even among 
scholars, much less a popular publicity for this extraordinary 
discovery. In the various articles and literature a propos of the 
last Prayer Book revision, there is almost no indication that the 
revisers were aware of its existence. How could they be? The 
first edition of this work readily available to English readers 
was that published by Professor Burton Scott Easton of the 
General Theological Seminary in 1934, followed three years 
later by a more elaborately critical edition by Dom Gregory 



(3) The Christian Year: E. Loehr, The Year of Our Lord (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1937) ; A. A. McArthur, The Evolution of the Chris- 
tian Year (Seabury Press, 1953); H. A. Johnson (ed.), Preaching the 
Christian Year (Scribner's, 1957). See also my work, The Paschal 
Liturgy and the Apocalypse (Lutterworth Press, 1960). 

One should not overlook the ecumenical import of such general works 
as E. Underbill, Worship (Harper, 1937), and D. H. Hislop, Our 
Heritage in Public Worship (T. and T. Clark, 1935) ; and more recently, 
the two series of monographs, 'Studies in Ministry and Worship,' (SCM 
Press, 1957- ), and 'Ecumenical Studies in Worship' (Lutterworth 
Press, 1958- ). 
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Dix. Yet Hippolytus' work has been little less than revolu- 
tionary in its impact upon the study of Christian worship in 
its most formative period following the New Testament age. 
Several years ago, the editors of Episcopal Churchne<w$ 
invited a leading Kturgiologist of the Church of England, the 
Reverend Bernard J. Wigan, to write a critique of our Ameri- 
can Liturgical Commission's study on the Eucharist. Mr. 
Wigan's remarks were extremely caustic and not altogether 
unjustified. In particular, he made objection to the Commis- 
sion's working within the framework and structure of the 
Eucharist, including the form and outline of the Consecration 
Prayer, as established by Cranmer. For, said he, 'Today we 
know that Cranmer's inherited tradition was a late develop- 
ment and that it could never really be true to Scripture.' The 
Commission was accused of sacrificing 'great principles . . . 
in order to produce a rite which seems likely to be readily ac- 
ceptable to the majority.' Instead, they should have forth- 
rightly submitted a draft let the criticisms fall where they 
may that takes more seriously into account the two princi- 
ples that 'must be the basis of any revision of the liturgy which 
is to measure up to its evangelical purpose: that our Lord's 
prayer at the Last Supper was a Jewish thanksgiving-blessing, 
and that the essential structure of the rite consists of taking, 
blessing, breaking, giving in that order.' n We need not argue 
at this point the merits of this or that proposal of Mr. Wigan. 
His comments show that there are signs among Anglican 
scholars of liturgical matters pointing to a whole new ap- 



11 B. J. Wigan, 'The Commissioners' Liturgy,' Episcopal Churchnews 
CXX, 5 (March 6, 1955), p. 22. 
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proach to Prayer Book revision that must at least be faced. 12 
The title of this chapter has a deliberately double meaning. 
We are not concerned only with the 'last revision' in a chrono- 
logical sense. Quite possibly it may prove to be the last re- 
vision' of a pattern of liturgical reform initiated in the Refor- 
mation era. In this respect it may not be amiss to call attention 
to two recent liturgies that have broken the bounds of older 
confessional traditions and have sought a broader 'ecumenical' 
base. Their solutions may not be ideal. But they show courage 
in seeking to come to terms with new knowledge, and in 
breaking away from familiar and time-honored paths. One of 
them is the Order for the Lord's Supper in the Church of 
South India. Here the very necessities of ecumenicity de- 
manded a wider comprehension to include the values in the 
respective traditions of its uniting Christian bodies. But this 
liturgy is more than a mere syncretism of Anglican, Reformed, 
and Methodist rites. It has drawn many features from the 
ancient liturgies, especially those of the East, and in addition 
it seeks to frame its rite in ceremonials more closely respondent 
to Indian culture and custom. 

The other rite is the liturgy published conjointly in March 
1958 by eight Lutheran bodies in the United States. This 
liturgy exhibits some notable enrichments and alterations of 



12 Since these words were written, the Liturgical Commission of the 
Church of England has published a proposed revision of the Church's 
initiatory rites that shows a marked departure from the structures of 
Cranmer: Baptism and Confirmation (SJP.C.K., 1959) . Only two of the 
twenty-two distinguished bishops and clergy on this Commission express 
objection to the proposal, as involving 'too great a departure from the 
pattern in general use in the Church of England and throughout the 
Anglican Communion.' 
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has been customarily acceptable in the Lutheran tradi- 
tion. For the first time, a Lutheran rite has a full-bodied con- 
secration Prayer of Thanksgiving, "with an anamnesis ('me- 
morial') and invocation. Especially notable is the use of litany 
forms one of them drawn from the Eastern liturgies for use 
with the Kyrie. The great intercession also is in litany form, 
and though it follows traditional subjects its language is 
thoroughly modern and relevant to American church life. 
Above all, this liturgy is witness that Anglicanism can no 
longer claim a monopoly in liturgical leadership and creativity 
among Churches of a reformed tradition and inheritance. 



V. PROSPECTS TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

LITURGICAL reconstruction is a necessity of the liturgical re- 
newal of our times. 1 The principal question is not so much a 
matter of how soon this revision will take place, but the issues 
and principles that will loom large in guiding the reforms that 
are to take shape. Certainly the great advances in liturgical 
scholarship of the past generation must be fully recognized 
and evaluated. But mere liturgiology, however up-to-date, 
cannot by itself be decisive. Theological and pastoral consid- 
erations must be weighed alongside those that are more 
precisely historical. 

The most radical change in the conditions that demand 
liturgical reconstruction has come about during the past cen- 



1 For a general introduction to the liturgical interests of our day, see 
M. H. Shepherd, Jr. (ed.), The Liturgical 'Renewal of the Church 
(Oxford University Press, 1960). 
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tury in the methods of study and interpretation of the Bible. 
The revisions of the ipzo's, as we have seen, engaged them- 
selves to this situation only by indirect amelioration of details. 
The leaders accepted by and large the major results obtained 
at that time in the modern scientific criticism of the Bible, 
although the Church as a whole was not thoroughly com- 
mitted to it. The problem of the use of the Bible in the liturgy, 
however, is of far vaster scope than matters of traditional au- 
thorship of the several books and accuracy of textual trans- 
mission. Our difficulties today, at least, are not comprehended 
by either so-called 'higher' or 'lower' criticism. 

There is no liturgy in all of Christendom more basically 
Biblical in content than is the Book of Common Prayer. That 
is its greatest strength. But we simply do not read the Bible 
any longer with the same tools and rules of exegesis as did our 
reforming forefathers. We value their appreciation of a literal 
as over against an allegorical reading of the Scriptures. We 
accept their norm that nothing is to be held as essential to 
belief except what may be proved out of the same Scriptures. 
But we approach the authority and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures rather differently, as we have a surer grasp of their 
historical stages of development and progressive revelation. 
We do not claim or should not claim that the modern ap- 
proach to the Bible is necessarily of more permanent validity 
than that of past generations; though we would like to suppose 
that there has been through the years some real advance in our 
capacity to understand the Word of God aright. We are 
simply affirming that we cannot honestly read and use the 
Scriptures today in the same way as did our fathers. The 
ramifications of this fact are manifold. 

Let us begin with some of the more pressing practical prob- 
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lems. Though we possess today more tools and resources for 
coming to grips with the real meaning of the Biblical text, we 
are faced at the same time with an increasingly illiterate 
Church membership, so far as even a basic knowledge of the 
Bible's content is concerned. For vast numbers of lay people 
today, the only exposure they allow themselves to the Biblical 
text is the hearing of a few short selections on Sunday morning. 
If they hear them at Morning Prayer, they are provided with 
a psalm and two lessons chosen by a topical arrangement, the 
clue to which selections is provided by themes of the Eucharis- 
tic Epistle and Gospel that they have not heard. If they at- 
tend the Holy Communion, they hear two lessons, often in a 
translation difficult to understand, lessons which for half of 
the year have no inherent connection of thought one with the 
other. Moreover they miss almost entirely the Old Testament, 
since psalmody was dropped from the Eucharist in the Prayer 
Book of 1552, and most of the Epistles taken from the Old 
Testament occur on weekday Holy Days when few people 
attend. Regular attendants at the Holy Communion at least 
receive a few key passages drummed into their ears: the Sum- 
mary of the Law (more rarely the Ten Commandments), an 
Offertory Sentence or two, the Comfortable Words, the 
Words of Institution, and the Lord's Prayer. 

The Reformers intended, of course, that the people would 
be exposed on Sundays to a great deal more of the Bible than 
is now the actual case. For they expected churchmen to be 
present at both Morning and Evening Prayer, and at the Holy 
Communion or at least, Ante-Communion immediately fol- 
lowing Morning Prayer. By their lectionary scheme, the 
people would hear on Sunday four entire chapters of the 
Bible, several psalms, and the two lections of the Eucharist. 
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Moreover the sequence of lessons at the Daily Offices implied 
a daily course reading either in church or at home. Otherwise 
we cannot comprehend their failure to distinguish the course 
of lessons appointed for Sundays from that appointed for 
weekdays. The lessons read at Morning Prayer on Sundays 
simply continued the course reading from the lessons at Eve- 
ning Prayer on Saturdays. 

We are not likely to return to the Reformers' woodenly 
sequential course reading of chapter by chapter. The trend of 
all recent lectionaries is sound: namely, to relate the readings 
to the seasonal themes, and to omit passages not particularly 
conducive to edification. At the same time, a separate schedule 
of psalms and lessons is provided for Sundays, distinct from 
the course readings of weekdays. It is far more difficult today, 
however, to build a satisfactory lectionary of the Daily Of- 
fices, in view of fundamental changes in the habits of our 
people and the variations of schedules of public worship. 

Our people are on the move. The pressures of modern life 
are obstacles to their patience with long services. We can 
expect to have most of them in church only once a week. The 
more interested and earnest ones, who are willing and desirous 
of attending weekday services, are more inclined today to be 
attracted by weekday Eucharists than disposed to come to 
church for the Daily Offices. Indeed, the greater frequency 
of Eucharistic celebrations on weekdays is one of the marked 
developments of church life since the generation of Prayer 
Book revision. And this includes the greater popularity of the 
Eucharist as a daily service at concentrated periods of devo- 
tion such as mark church conferences both of the clergy and 
of the laity. Moreover the trend in Anglicanism, as also 
throughout Western Christendom, toward the restoration of 
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the Holy Communion as a Parish Eucharist and normative 
center of corporate worship on Sundays is likely to increase 
rather than to diminish. 

A future revision of the Prayer Book must take these trends 
into account. It must provide a Eucharist for each Sunday 
that is no longer than the present one, and preferably one that 
is shorter, so as to provide adequate time for preaching and for 
the administration of communion. At the same time it must 
find a way to provide the Eucharist with more of the Old 
Testament. The present expedient, now often employed, of 
prefacing the Eucharist by a shortened form of Morning 
Prayer, so as to make up for the lack of Old Testament ma- 
terial, cannot succeed. For it adds to the length of a service 
that many find already drags. 2 And it has a further disad- 
vantagefrom the standpoint of liturgical stracture-of re- 
quiring two introductions to worship. Such redundancy is a 
waste. 

A common proposal, to meet this problem, is to add an Old 
Testament lection immediately before the Epistle in the Eu- 
charistic rite itself. Thus the service would have three, rather 
than two lessons, as was the case in the ancient liturgies of 
both the East and the West. It is questionable, however, 
whether this would be a satisfactory solution, apart from the 
problem of increasing the length of the rite. There is probably 
a sound reason why the classic liturgiesexcept for certain 



2 The 1928 revisers, who made possible the shortening of Morning 
Prayer before the Holy Communion, had in mind not a longer service, 
but a shorter one. For they still looked back to the tradition that as- 
sumed that Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante-Communion (or the 
full Holy Communion) made up the normative service on Sundays. 
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archaic survivals evolved, or resolved themselves, into a two- 
lesson structure rather than one of three lessons or more. Two 
lessons are doubtless all that the lay people can profitably ab- 
sorb in a single service. A much better solution would be to 
increase the number of Old Testament selections appointed 
for the Epistle. This should entail no great loss in the Epistle 
lectionary as constituted at present, since there is likely to be 
in the next revision a considerable extention of proper lessons 
provided for the Eucharist. Moreover we have hardly begun 
to consider the whole field of possible enrichment of the Eu- 
charistic propers by the use of psalms at such traditional points 
as the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Communion anthems. 
There should be, in any case, an overhauling of the Euchar- 
istic lectionary, especially that of the Trinity season, to remove 
repetitions and to revise the lections into more intelligible 
paragraph divisions. Doubtless on certain Sundays more sig- 
nificant selections could be provided. (In this area, attention 
is called particularly to the Liturgical Commission's proposals 
for the reconstruction of the lectionary of Lent, as laid out 
in Prayer Book Studies XII.) The translations should, of 
course, be made intelligible to those who speak modern, 
American-English. Extension of the Eucharistic lectionary 
must make possible greater variety for use on weekdays, or 
wherever there is a frequent if not daily celebratiorTduring 
the week. Some of this extension of propers may well come by 
way of a richer calendar of commemorative days, or by ex- 
periments with Votive' propers designed for specific occasions 
or intercessory concerns, or built around significant theologi- 
cal and ethical themes. Notable examples of such extensions 
of the propers will be found in all recent revisions of Anglican 
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Prayer Books, notably those of South Africa, India, and 
Canada. 

What will then become of the Daily Offices assuredly one 
of the magnificent gems of our inheritance? Many fear it is 
endangered by the increasing frequency of celebrations of 
Holy Communion, both at the principal services on Sundays 
and at scheduled services on weekdays. We venture to sug- 
gest, on the other hand, that the real danger to the Daily Of- 
fices is occasioned by the loose and arbitrary adaptations of it 
by those who would simplify it. Its highly stylized character 
and its predominantly Biblical content make the Daily Offices 
an ever-increasing conundrum to our Biblically illiterate 
congregations. Many clergy in desperation of communicating 
any intelligible idea through these services resort to all kinds 
of expedients, which they justify by the rather loose regula- 
tions regarding the use of the Psalter and lectionary. Every- 
thing is reduced to the shortest possible selections. Frequently 
one lesson is omitted usually the Old Testament one whether 
Holy Communion follows or not. It is seldom realized how 
slight a portion of the one-hour service on a Sunday is actually 
devoted to the Office. The processions and hymns, the sermon 
and anthem, the extra-liturgical devotions and ceremonies, 
consume most of the time. The psalms and lessons become 
the least memorable part of the service; yet historically they 
are its basic substance and the principal reason for its existence. 

It may well be that the only way to save the Daily Offices 
as a corporate, liturgical meditation upon the Holy Scriptures, 
rather than letting them dissolve into a general non-liturgical 
service, will be to restore them to those small and intimate 
groups, like the old ascetics who invented them, that really 
treasure them as the instrument of intense and advanced de- 
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votion. Certainly they cannot survive without a real revival of 
Bible reading and study. 

One thing is certain. No really wholesome or enduring 
revival of liturgical worship can take hold of the Church un- 
less it is undergirded by an intense and widely pervasive study 
of the Scriptures by clergy and laity. This is one of the unmis- 
takable lessons of Church history. A renaissance of worship is 
possible only as men confront and grapple with the Word of 
God. Strange as it may seem, we can learn this lesson anew 
from observing today the experience of the Roman Catholic 
Church with its own Liturgical Movement. For this Move- 
ment has brought the Roman Church squarely back to the 
Bible, and perforce induced it to set free the Scriptures once 
more among the people. Wherever the Liturgical Movement 
is alive in the Roman Catholic Church, it is carrying a Bible- 
reading, Bible-studying constituency. 3 The same is true of 
Protestant liturgical revivals in Europe, where in every case 
liturgical life and Bible study are developing hand in hand. In 
the Church of England, the Parish and People Movement, the 
most active group promoting the ideals of the Liturgical 



3 Vernacular translations now sponsored officially by the Roman 
Church are models of scholarship and practicality. Note especially the 
translation sponsored by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity 
of Sacred Doctrine here in the United States, and the French Bible, 
commonly known as t The Bible of Jerusalem' from its preparation by 
L'Jfccole Biblique de Jerusalem. These translations are not only scholarly, 
but beautiful in format, and provided with the amount and sort of help- 
ful notes that make them easy for the laity to read and comprehend. The 
felicitous English version of the late Monsignor Ronald Knox has been 
authorized by the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 
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Movement, exhibits the same interest. It is notable that Father 
Hebert, whose books were the first clarion call to the Anglican 
Communion to take its responsible share in Christendom's 
liturgical revival, has in more recent years devoted many of 
his publications to the elucidation of the Scriptures. 4 

The fundamental change in Biblical studies in the past 
generation since Prayer Book revision has been a new theologi- 
cal orientation. This new perspective is the appreciation of the 
eschatological framewprk of thought in which the Biblical 
message of salvation is presented. We are now more able to 
assess the crucial place in our Lord's teaching and ministry 
of His proclamation of the imminent coming of the Kingdom 
of God. Indeed, He is Himself the bearer of that Kingdom, 
and by His death and resurrection He makes the Kingdom 
available to men, not merely in some distant future at the 
end of history, but rather in the here and now wherein we 
may transcend the limitations of time and have sure foretaste 
of the world to come. 

We are now able to understand the import of the apostolic 
preaching as one delivered to men 'in the last days,' in the end 
of time, when the Spirit of holiness promised for the age to 
come is now poured out and freely made available. By virtue 
of the Lord's resurrection, the New Testament Church knew 
that it had witnessed the first fruits of God's re-creative ac- 
tivity, and by the gift of the Holy Spirit it lived as a colony of 
heaven already planted here in the temporary limits of time 
and space. Thus the New Testament Church. saw itself alive 

4 Cf. ch. i, n. i ; and A. G. Hebert, The Throne of David (Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1942) ; The Authority of the Old Testament (Faber and Faber, 
1947); The Bible From Within (Oxford University Press, 1950); 
Scripture and the Faith (Centenary Press, 194.7). 
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in a two-world dimension. For the time being, in the interim 
before the second coming of the Lord, it was the historic suc- 
cessor of the old Israel and the heir of its historic call to bear 
witness to the rulers and inhabitants of this world. But at the 
same time, it already shared in the life of the world to come, 
since the immediate presence of the Lord, the Spirit, in the 
redeemed community was the certain sign that this world to 
come had already broken in, so to speak, and had gathered 
together into one Body all those who were elected to sit in the 
heavenly places with the ascended Lord. 

This eschatological dimension of its gospel brought the 
Church, once it was freed from its Jewish parent's protection, 
into direct conflict with the temporal world order of the 
Roman Empire as it does, necessarily, with all political orders 
of whatever time or place which set themselves up as God 
and demand of men a final allegiance. The Romans quite prop- 
erly looked upon Christians as dangerous revolutionaries, for 
however pacifistic Christians might have been with respect 
to bearing arms, they were intransigent in their refusal to give 
evidence of absolute obedience, and they were ready and pre- 
pared to pass judgment on the things of this world as destined 
to receive sentence from a higher Judge. A state Church, a 
Church supported and protected by a political regime, how- 
ever devoted in principle it might be to the gospel, cannot 
understand this eschatology least of all a Church, such as that 
of the sixteenth century in England, which acknowledged 
the temporal prince as the head or supreme governor on earth 
of the body ecclesiastical. 

We are not suggesting that the New Testament gives sup- 
port to a sectarian notion of the Church, gathered out and 
isolated from all responsibility of earthly citizenship and duty 
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to the powers that be. We mean only to point out that it is 
compromise with the gospel for the Church to sanctify the 
temporal order with such approbation as to exclude the free 
exercise of its prophetic testimony to the truth that only Christ 
is Lord. Our own generation is now in travail as It recovers the 
perspective of the age of the martyrs. It sees a progressively 
growing gulf between the Christian ethic and the standards of 
life accepted and promoted by omnicompetent governments. 
The world today wages total war with every agency of com- 
munication made a servant of political propaganda. It may 
soon carry its messages into outer space to stake out claims 
beyond the moon and the stars. 

The importance of the Church's new understanding of it- 
self in the modern world, through the renewal of its appre- 
hension of the eschatological character of its gospel, combined 
with its valiant effort to reintegrate its shattered unity, pro- 
vides an unprecedented setting and condition for the review 
of its corporate worship. We have inherited a liturgy that by 
and large assumes a peaceful relationship and co-existence be- 
tween the Church and the world order that protected it and 
gave it at least a tacit support. Our liturgy takes seriously the 
radical character of individual and personal sin, but it lacks a 
prophetic word against the principalities and powers, the 
demonic ideological conflicts that challenge the relevancy of 
the gospel on the wide fronts of a world in revolution. When 
our liturgy was recast in the Reformation era, the only enemies 
without the gates of a relatively secure Christendom were 
'Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics' (so the third Collect for 
Good Friday). The last revision removed this anachronism. 
At the same time, the 1920 revisions were too much under the 
spell of an optimistic notion of progress in the amelioration of 
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the world's ills by an ever increasing leavening of human 
society with the ideals of western 'Christian' democracy. How 
quickly within a generation has the spell been broken! 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the Church will be ur- 
gent in reappraising its liturgical life with the daring that the 
times demand. We are still fairly comfortable and secure in 
this land, at least. We have barely begun to grope for the 
right questions to ask of our liturgy, much less to be reaching 
after the right answers. 

Let us take Baptism as an example. There is a notable trend 
today, and one in which we may all rejoice, to restore Holy 
Baptism as a public rite administered in the context of the 
Church's corporate worship. But the rite lacks dramatic power 
both in word and ceremony. It speaks of the forgiveness of sin, 
of incorporation into the body of the Church, of the obligation 
of familial nurture in the things belonging to the soul's health, 
and of promises of life in the world to come. All these are 
true and important. But seldom does a congregation sense the 
experience of death and resurrection in the celebration of 
Baptism. There is no distinct feeling of a radical deliverance 
from an order of evil, of a new planting in a dangerously 
venturesome realm of life where one takes a stand under the 
Lord's banner to do battle against the forces of wickedness 
in celestial places. Too often the ministration of Baptism strikes 
only a note of gracious sentiment. It does not invigorate the 
Church with a victory a new-won recruit who can be ex- 
pected to stand up and be counted. While our theologians 
debate the relative measure of gift of the Holy Spirit in Bap- 
tism and Confirmation respectively in neither case do we 
invariably experience the overpowering onrush of His pres- 
ence as He is poured out in the last times to renew the face 
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of the earth, that 'our sons and daughters may prophesy, our 
young men see visions, and our old men dream dreams.' 

Similarly with the Eucharist, our approach is too much in 
terms of consolation and inner peace. The Eucharist is surely 
a great boon to the suffering, and a strength beyond measure 
and understanding to the weary and heavy-laden. Christ's 
Cross does speak through it to our frailty and our sin. But we 
may well ask if Christ's victory also is manifest in our cele- 
brations. Are they a real tasting of the 'powers of the age to 
come/ a making present in the here and now of the judgment 
of the coming of the Lord, a realization on earth of the 
obedience that belongs to the kingdom of heaven? Our Eu- 
charists should be a visible triumph in the Church's life of an 
order of justice, mercy, and love, of which the world cannot 
conceive. The participation of the Church in the Holy Supper 
should be the most daring witness to its mission, its utter 
oblation, its crown of glory that is to be revealed. 

It is hardly sufficient to think any more of revision of the 
Eucharistic rite merely in terms of juggling its several parts 
where we shall put the Gloria in excelsis, the General Con- 
fession, the Benedictus qui venit; whether we shall sing the 
Kyrie in Greek, or permit intinction, or take ablutions in the 
Roman position, or recast the Prayer for the Church in a 
litany form. These bits and pieces of liturgiology have their 
place. But the mere putting of them in the correct liturgiologi- 
cal place will never renew the Church's Eucharistic worship. 
They will not make the laity eager to celebrate the Eucharist 
every Lord's Day, and thus consecrate every day to the re- 
creative work of Him who is the Lord of all life. 

No rite, however perfectly devised, can evoke of itself the 
spirit of its observance. Much of its power depends upon the 
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teaching and the disciplines that prepare, accompany, and 
surround it. But the words of a rite do play a part in inter- 
preting the actions with which it is performed. Conversely, 
the words may hinder or obscure the basic action. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Prayer Book liturgy of the Eu- 
charist is so excessively wordy that the actions are almost lost 
to view in their logically dramatic sequence. 

This wordiness stems from the circumstance that, at the 
Reformation, the liturgy was conceived as having a pedagogi- 
cal purpose hence the lengthy exhortations and the repeti- 
tions. The emphasis upon words was an understandable reac- 
tion to a medieval condition, where the words of the liturgy 
were altogether unintelligible to the laity, and the excessive 
ceremonies were, to use Cranmer's expressive word, 'dumb.' 
But the reaction went too far, and the liturgy as it left the 
hands of the Reformers was too exclusively verbal and overly 
defective in action. The second Prayer Book even sacrificed 
the Offertory. To this day, most Anglican rites are lacking a 
proper Fraction (i.e. Breaking of the Bread) between the 
Consecration and the Communion. And, as Bishop Frere 
pointed out long ago, the adoption within the last century of 
the use of wafer bread only adds to the obscurity of a liturgy 
that is in fact a Breaking of Bread. 5 

We shall not attempt a reconstruction-outline of the liturgy 
in any detail. Our purpose is fulfilled in pointing out a prin- 
ciple for reformers that needs to be kept in mind: the sacra- 



5 Walter Howard Frere, A Collection of His Papers on Liturgical and 
Historical Subjects, edited by J. H. Arnold and E. G. P. Wyatt, (Oxford 
University Press, 1940), p. 141. 
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ments are corporate actions, which are interpreted by the 
words that accompany these actions. The sacraments are not 
meditations or devotions that are relieved here and there by 
certain ceremonies. Thus a future revision should seek struc- 
tures for the sacramental rites that are sequences of actions that 
move with swift, dramatic force and are unimpeded with 
lengthy devotional comment and interludes. 

In Baptism the sequence is threefold: the 'offering' (if we 
may speak so) of the candidate in responses of question and 
answer; the blessing of the font; and the act of baptismal 
washing. In such a sequence, the principal point for verbal 
interpretation is the blessing of the font. But in the present 
Prayer Book rite, the blessing of the font is probably the 
weakest and least effective form of words of all the prayers 
of the rite. 

As for the Eucharist, we assume that Dom Gregory Dix's 
four-action shape may be taken as normative, since it underlies 
all the historic rites of Christendom, East and West. The ques- 
tion might be debated, of course, regarding the advisability 
of a return to the original seven-action shape of the Last Sup- 
per. But the seven-action shape implies in any case the inte- 
gration of the Eucharist with an Agape meal, and this creates 
innumerable practical problems. The four-action shape is: 
Offertory; Consecration by a prayer of thanksgiving; Frac- 
tion; and Communion. 

The Offertory is an action pure and simple. In the early 
Church it was performed in silence, as each communicant 
came forward to present his oblations. Later the ceremony 
was accompanied by devotional texts. Our Prayer Book rite 
not only provides for such accompaniments, but it extends to 
inordinate length intercessions and penitential devotions after 
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the Offertory action is over. The question ought to be raised 
whether or not these extensions following the Offertory might 
not be better placed in more immediate conjunction with the 
action itself that is to say, biddings of penitence and inter- 
cession might accompany the Offertory itself and not wait 
until the action is over. Or they might be placed prior to the 
Offertory. Thus there would be no pause between the act of 
offering and the movement to thanksgiving over the oblations. 
Only the Roman liturgy has preserved the drama of this im- 
mediate sequence from Offertory to Consecration. And it is 
worth recording that the new liturgy of the Church of South 
India has now done likewise. 

The Consecration Prayer is words, of course, not action. It 
is the doctrinal touchstone of any liturgy, and hence it should 
express with a fullness, but also a succinctness, the primary 
meaning of the liturgy. In the Eucharist, the Consecration 
Prayer has the same function that is served by the blessing 
of the font in Baptism. The difficulty with our current Prayer 
Book formulary is in part a lack of incisiveness. It is unduly 
long simply because it is unduly repetitious. The prayer is 
also unbalanced, if one may dare to say so, in the emphasis of 
its content. It should be a recital-thanksgiving of all the mighty 
acts of God from creation to final end, and should recall the 
Incarnation as well as the Passion, the Second Coming as well 
as the Resurrection. And it should accent with greater force 
the fulfilling presence of the Holy Spirit within the Church. 
One might even argue that it is more important that the Spirit 
be invoked upon the Church than upon the elements. 

The Fraction, as we have said, has been virtually lost from 
our Prayer Book liturgy, for the breaking of the bread at the 
Words of Institution is a ceremony, not an essential action that 
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prepares for Communion. With the loss of the Fraction has 
gone from us all sense of what it signifies. Yet the mystery of 
our unity in Christ, of being many members in one body, is 
involved here, as is also the mystery of our vocation to be 
broken and spent with Christ for the sharing of His redeem- 
ing life. We have in the Fraction a marvelous example of 
dramatic action itself, where silence can speak louder than any 
words. No rite has actually succeeded in interpreting it verb- 
ally. Perhaps this is one reason why we have lost it, since 
modern man cannot think symbolically; he must verbalize. 
The Roman liturgy from ancient times has at least given it a 
profound interpretation by associating with the Fraction 
another action the giving of the Kiss of Peace. 

Communion is the climax of the liturgy, not something 
stuck in the middle. All attempts to prolong the rite after 
Communion are bound to be anticlimactic. When rightly 
understood, the Communion is also essential to the comple- 
tion of the sacrifice. We shall not restore a proper doctrine 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice until we see all Christian sacrificial 
action as fulfilled in reconciliation. The Reformers were 
groping for this when they forbade celebrations without 
communion. It was a pity that they could not overcome their 
fears of sacrificial terminology because of medieval distortions. 
But we ourselves have far to go in realizing the climactic pur- 
pose of Communion. For one thing, there should be an exact 
equivalence of Offertory and Communion so many oblations 
offered, so many communions shared. (Most priests now 
merely estimate the number of communions when preparing 
the oblations at the Offertory.) We still carry the burden of 
the medieval decline in regular communions by the people. 
How else can one explain the essentially meaningless redun- 
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dancy of a rite that provides both an Absolution and a Blessing 
in addition to Communion? Is not Communion itself, among 
other things, both an Absolution and a Blessing? We have 
Absolution and Blessing in the rite as a relic of the time when 
many of those present did not communicate. Absolution and 
Blessing were offered them, as it were, as a consolation, a 
substitute for Communion. 

These brief comments are made merely as suggestions of 
certain questions that a future revision might well ponder. To 
find an answer, we shall have to take a broader base of con- 
sideration than the Anglican, or even the western Latin tradi- 
tion. We must take into account the whole ecumenical scope 
of modern liturgical study and ferment. It will not do merely 
to keep in touch with what the other provinces of the Angli- 
can Communion are doing. We must be fully alive to the 
exciting currents of liturgical reform in the Roman Catholic 
Church and of liturgical revival in the great confessional 
Churches of Protestantism. 6 For both of these traditions are 
moving with amazing swiftness, since their constitutional 
structures for liturgical reform are not so strict or so cumber- 
some as our own. The Roman pontiff can inaugurate reform 
overnight by a. mere decree. (Of course, he does not act 
hurriedly or unadvisedly but he can act.) The Protestant 
bodies can produce liturgies that do not have to be imposed, 



6 Nor should we overlook certain stirrings within the Orthodox 
Church of Eastern Christendom. In this regard, see the brilliant essay 
of Alexander Schmemann, 'The Liturgical Revival and the Orthodox 
Church,' in M. H. Shepherd, Jr. (ed.), The Eucharist and Liturgical 
Renewal (Oxford University Press, 1960). pp. 117-32. 
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but only recommended for use. Both systems have their ad- 
vantages. Our own Church might well reap the advantages of 
both by a constitutional provision for experimental use under 
controlled conditions. At least, other provinces of the Angli- 
can Communion have done so without damage to the faith. 



VI. AN ECUMENICAL PROPOSAL 



IF WE are right in our contention that a future revision of the 
liturgy must enlarge its perspective to include a more ecu- 
menical horizon, we may not be amiss in making a concrete 
suggestion as to how we may approach this task. Our sug- 
gestion, we trust, is not so sweepingly visionary as to be 
incapable of precise implementation. Nor is it so limited in 
scope that it does not provide promise of a definiteeven 
though apparently radical step forward. Though we were 
feign to believe that our idea was original, we are delighted 
to note that a similar proposal for the Churches of Great 
Britain has but recently been offered in the pages of the 
periodical Theology. 1 

Our suggestions stem in part from reflections through the 

i A. H. Dammers, 'Lectionary, Liturgy, and Lambeth,' Theology 
LXII (March 1959), 89-92. 
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years upon the concern of a revered teacher, the late Dean 
William Palmer Ladd of the Berkeley Divinity School, who 
believed that the Eucharist is the real key to the problem of 
Church unity. For this reason he made every effort to bring 
Christians of all communions together to discuss the meaning 
of the Eucharist. He had an unshakable conviction one in 
which I believe he was quite right that only when we have 
come to a common understanding of the basic meaning and 
place of the Eucharist in the life of the Church shall we be 
able to solve many of the other seemingly intractable problems 
of unity. 2 The same conviction was held by another eminent 
scholar of the Episcopal Church whose writings on this theme 
have not received the attention they deserve, the late Reverend 
Dr. Walter Lowrie. 3 

Another factor that has contributed to the formulation of 
our suggestion has been the experience over the past decade 
of the Church of South India. It is extraordinary, though per- 
haps not really surprising, how the Eucharistic liturgy of this 
Church has been received in that communion and recognized 
as a primary means of binding together in a real spirit of unity 
the several traditions that made bold to come together to form 
that Church in 1947. The progress towards liturgical unity 
(not, be it noted, uniformity) in the Church of South India 
is particularly encouraging, not only because of the problem 
of creating a real synthesis out of the divergent Western' 
liturgical traditions with which it began its work. But it has 



2 See especially Dean Ladd's comments in Prayer Book Interleaves 
(The Seabury Press, 1957), pp. 50-51, 112-19. 

3 One of these is his "Problems of Church Unity (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1924), especially the chapter on 'The Holy Communion.' 
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had the additional concern of translating this Western heritage 
into patterns that are truly indigenous to India. 4 

A third factor has been the fruit of a personal experience 
in the summer of 1955, when visiting the Episcopal Church's 
mission in the Philippines. There we were able to observe the 
way in which the Episcopal Church and the Philippine In- 
dependent Church are working toward an ultimate organic 
union, chiefly through a common program of theological 
education for the Ministry. In St. Andrew's Seminary in 
Manila the candidates for Holy Orders of both Churches are 
nurtured in a common liturgical life. Fifty years from now 
this experience will be of incalculable importance for a final 
organic merger of the two Churches, 5 

Indeed, in America the cause of Christian unity would be 
immeasurably advanced if there could be a larger degree of in- 
terconfessional theological education in our divinity schools 
and seminaries. It is tempting to explore further this engaging 
subject. But perhaps it is sufficient at this point merely to 
'drop the hint.' At least this much should be said. If we have 
come to see that a common education is the practical clue to 
ultimate solution of racial integration in our country, perhaps 
the same method might provide a real means of progress 
toward ecclesiastical integration. 

To come now to our specific liturgical proposal we raise 

4 An honest appraisal may be found in T. S. Garrett, Worship m the 
Church of South India (John Knox Press, 1958). One should not over- 
look the positive assessment of Louis Bouyer, 'A Roman Catholic View 
of the Church of South India,' Theology LIX (1956), 3-11. 

5 H. E. Chandlee, The Philippine Independent Church,' Pan-Angli- 
can V (October 1954), pp. 22-26, reprinted more recently in The 
Episcopal Overseas Mission Review V (Whitsuntide 1960), pp. 11-15. 
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the possibility of the Episcopal Church working in concert 
with certain other non-Roman Catholic Churches in the 
United States toward the production of a basically common 
liturgy of the Eucharist before they make any definitive 
moves toward a common Ministry. For this purpose, I propose 
that the Episcopal Church extend a specific invitation to the 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Methodists.* It should be under- 
stood that these negotiations must not be under any pressure 
for quick or immediate results, or that any voting on proposals 
by the respective synods of these bodies should take place for 
a generation or more. Thus we might well be able to make 
surprising progress toward an 'American' liturgy that could 
only conceivably commend itself on the basis of its inherent 
merits. If such a common liturgy could be devised, through 
co-operative study for a generation, the time would then be 
ripe for experimental use of it. The Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists, because of their constitutional regulations, 
would be free for such experiment. Perhaps within a genera- 
tion the Episcopalian General Convention could be brought 
to such a mood of liberality as to revise its constitution so as to 
make such experiment possible. 

At the moment, however, one should not be overly con- 
cerned about constitutional and canonical obstacles. These 
can be dealt with in the future after the study and work has 
been done on the liturgy. What is needed now is a commission 
of representatives of these several Churches that can be given 
freedom to meet together for as long a time as they find.neces- 
sary to work out a proposed common liturgy of the Eucharist. 
Such a proposed rite would then be commended to the several 

*See Appended Note, page 115. 
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Churches for study and discussion, and, whenever and 
wherever desired and approved officially, would be tried out 
over a period of years. It would take probably fifty years or 
more to accomplish this. But what is a generation in the life 
of the Church, when the issue of its inner unity is the prize? 
Can we not be encouraged by the progress of ecumenicity 
that we have witnessed in the past fifty years? 

We can afford to be optimistic. If the clergy and laity of 
these Churches could ever come to experience over a reason- 
able length of years a common worship, there would be a 
much greater urge to find the means of a closer, organic unity. 
This can surely come, if such a procedure is understood from 
the very beginning, by all concerned, not as a device to hasten 
intercommunion unduly, least of all as an attempt to by-pass 
significant theological differences. It is a program designed to 
provide a means whereby the Churches may come to a larger 
agreement of mind and spirit upon the things that are funda- 
mental to a truly Catholic Church. 

We are the more bold to make this suggestion because the 
Eucharistic liturgies of these Churches are at the present time 
so very similar, and each revision of them brings them closer 
together. The Lutherans have just completed a revision. The 
Methodists are now in the process of considering a revision. 
The Presbyterians are, officially, preparing proposals, and 
the Episcopalians are unofficially doing preliminary spade- 
work to the same end. These circumstances are a real advan- 
tage, for they suggest that even though some interchange of 
views might be initiated in the near future, the project here 
presented cannot possibly involve the pressure of any im- 
pending legislative action. We need not be burdened by any 
anxiety that novel and unacceptable forms and usages will be 
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formally presented for action without a long term process of 
study and discussion to help us toward common understanding. 

Episcopalians especially need to be reminded that the 
Eucharistic liturgies officially recommended for use in the 
other Churches are more similar to their own than they realize. 
Of course, there are important differences of theological per- 
spective and emphasis. We shall point to certain of them 
presently. But they are not as great as is sometimes supposed. 
For the divergences of doctrine are not so much implicit in 
the formularies themselves as they are in the interpretations 
imposed upon them by theological confessions that are external 
to the rite. Doctrinal definitions of the Real Presence, for ex- 
ample, are not precisely stated in the liturgies. It is we who 
impose our niceties of distinction upon them. The dogma of 
transubstantiation is read into, not read out of the Roman 
Canon of the Mass. And the same dogma could be read into 
any liturgy that employs our Lord's Words of Institution. The 
Methodist liturgy as such is no more lacking in a proper doc- 
trine of the Real Presence than is the liturgy of the English 
Prayer Book, which is its immediate parent. If the experience 
of Anglicans counts for anything, it is fair to say that a liturgy 
faithful to the language of Scripture and tradition can com- 
prehend a certain variety of doctrinal emphasis without dan- 
ger to a real unity in the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 

In all the liturgies of the four Churches here being con- 
sidered, hymnody has a prominent place. This is perhaps less 
true of the Episcopal Prayer Book rite than of other liturgies 
at least the Prayer Book rubrics make the use of hymns a more 
definitely optional feature, possibly because the Eucharist in 
the Episcopal Church is more frequently celebrated as a 'said' 
service. In a very real sense, our hymnals are more ecumenical 
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than our prayer books. There is a common core of hymns 
used at the Eucharist in all these Churches, and the texts of 
these hymns are drawn from all Christian traditions. It is 
common knowledge that hymns quite as much as prayers, 
if not more so, have a strong formative influence upon the 
theological understanding of church people. In this connection 
it may be interesting to note that the new Lutheran hymnal 
includes two of the Eucharistic hymns of the Wesleys, with 
their remarkable Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, which 
have been lost to both the Episcopal and the Methodist hym- 
nals. 6 Yet who can be counted more 'Anglican' or more 
'Methodist' than John and Charles Wesley? 

All of the liturgies of these Churches follow the basic tradi- 
tional structure of a service of the Word, with Scriptural 
lessons and sermon, followed by the more strictly Eucharistic 
actions of Offertory, consecratory Prayer of Thanksgiving, 
and Communion. The differences of order are chiefly in the 
arrangement and placing of certain parts that are of secondary 
importance: namely, penitential devotions, acts of praise such 
as the Gloria in excelsis or some comparable hymn, and in- 
tercessory prayers. 

The Lutheran and Presbyterian liturgies place the peniten- 
tial acts near the beginning; the Episcopal and Methodist rites 
follow the pattern of the English 1 662 Prayer Book in inserting 
them between Offertory and Consecration, But the new pro- 



6 'Author of life divine' and Victim divine, thy grace we claim/ See 
the excellent study of J. E. Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John 
md Charles Wesley (Epworth Press, 1948), in which one may find 
reprinted the 166 'Hymns on the Lord's Supper* published by die 
Wesley brothers in 1744 and 1745. 
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posed Methodist liturgy 7 has moved them to the opening part 
of the service. Both the Presbyterians and Methodists have 
taken over the peculiarly Anglican use of the Commandments 
or Summary of the Law, associated with the Kyrie. The Lu- 
theran rite adheres more strictly to its Latin parent, in binding 
the Kyrie with the Gloria in excelsis, but the new Lutheran 
rite has enriched this by prefacing the Kyrie with a Litany 
based upon one in the Eastern Orthodox Liturgy of St. Chrys- 
ostom. All these rites exhibit a kind of ambivalence, if not 
uncertainty, in their opening, by alternating formularies of 
penitence and of praise. Perhaps a synoptic summary may be 
useful for comparison: 8 



Episcopal 



(Introit) 

Collect for Purity 
Commandments, or 
Summary of Law 
Kyrie 



Lutheran 



Invitation 
Confession 
Absolution 
Introit 

Litany 



Kyrie 



Gloria in excelsis 



Presbyterian 



(Introit) 
Call to Worship 
Collect for Purity 
Commandments, or 

Summary of Law 
Kyrie 
Invitation 
Confession 
Assurance of Pardon 
Gloria in excelsis 

(or other hymn) 



7 Proposed Revisions for The Book of Worship for Church and Home 
(The Methodist Publishing House, 1960) . 

8 Permissive or optional parts are placed in parentheses. 
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Methodist Methodist (Proposed) 

Hymn Hymn, or Call to Worship 

Litany of Praise Introit 

Collect for Purity Collect for Purity 

Lord's Prayer 

(Commandments, with Summary of Law, with 

Kyrie response) Kyrie response 

(or, Beatitudes) 

Confession 
Prayer for Pardon 

If there is any theological difference of importance in these 
formularies, it may conceivably be sought in the forms of 
absolution or assurance of pardon. The Episcopal and Presby- 
terian forms are declaratory: 'Have mercy upon you.' The 
Methodist rite uses the same form (derived from the Prayer 
Book), but turns it into a prayer: 'Have mercy upon us.' The 
Lutheran liturgy provides alternatives, one of each type; but 
the declaratory form is the Saruin absolution, found in the 
Prayer Book as an alternative at Evening Prayer. I am not 
certain, however, that there is any fundamental doctrinal con- 
flict here in the forms themselves, since all would admit that 
it is God, not the minister, who is forgiving the sins of the 
people. This is a good example of how we read into our litur- 
gies theological theories from some other context in this case, 
our varying doctrines of ministry and 'priesthood.' 

We have noted that all four liturgies provide for Scripture 
lessons followed by a sermon. The Episcopal and Lutheran 
rites maintain a fixed lectionary of Epistles and Gospels, which, 
with some variation, is drawn from the ancient Roman Eu- 
charistic lectionary that can be traced back to the sixth- 
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seventh centuries. The Presbyterian liturgy has a comparable 
lectionary, obviously based upon the ancient Latin scheme, 
but showing greater independence of it in its selections for 
Lent and Trinitytide. The Methodist use is much less stabil- 
ized. The present official rite provides a fixed Old Testament 
lesson from Isaiah 53: i-io (read responsively ) , followed by a 
rubric, Then may the minister read the Epistle, to be followed 
by the Gospel.' A lectionary of Epistles and Gospels for many 
Sundays and holy days is contained in the Book of Worship. 
The use of these is certainly optional. The minister is not re- 
stricted to any scheme; he has liberty, if he wishes, to employ 
the lectionary drawn from the English Prayer Book in Wes- 
ley's book of services sent to the Methodists in America in 
1 7 84.9 Nor is there anything to prevent a minister from using 
the Prayer Book lectionary or any other that provides lessons 
for every Sunday. The proposed revision of the Methodist's 
The Book of Worship is also ambiguous, in that it allows one 
or two lessons 'If two lessons are used, let one be the Epistle 
and the other be the Gospel' but does not require that a lesson 
from the Gospels always be used. With respect to the Creed, 
the Presbyterian rite has none, the Methodist allows the 
Apostles' Creed or some other 'authorized affirmation of faith' 
(of which the Nicene Creed is one); the Lutheran service 
requires the Nicene Creed whenever there is a Communion. 
The Episcopal liturgy normally uses the Nicene Creed, but 
requires it only on certain festivals; otherwise the Apostles' 
Creed is allowed. 

There is considerable difference in the placing and in the 
forms of intercession. The Methodist order, curiously, has 

9 Cf . The Wesley Orders of Common Prayer, edited by Edward C 
Hobbs (The Board of Education of The Methodist Church, 1957.) 
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none at all, but the proposed form includes the Prayer 'for all 
Conditions of Men' from the Book of Common Prayer's Daily 
Offices, and places it immediately before the lessons. The 
Presbyterian rite adapts the Prayer Book intercession for 
Chrisf s Church, and inserts it between lessons and sermon. 
"The Prayer of the Church' in the Lutheran liturgy follows 
the Offertory, as in the Anglican Prayer Books. It is in litany 
form and of adaptable length. The language is modern, the 
range of intercession is comprehensive. Without question, it 
is the finest piece of creative work of this type in any modern 
liturgy. 

It should be noted that the Prayer Book is the only liturgy 
that distinctly ties in the intercession with the Offertory. It is 
at this point that we come to the major theological divergence 
of the Anglican from the other liturgies. While all these rites 
provide for an offering of alms, the Anglican alone insists upon 
an offering of the oblations of bread and wine. In the other 
services the elements are merely prepared and covered before 
the liturgy begins, and the Offertory action, if we may call it 
such, consists of uncovering them. The Lutheran rite does, 
however, provide three sets of 'Offertory' texts, taken from 
the Psalms, which are more oblational in character than the 
Offertory Sentences of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The prejudice against an offering of the elements or of any 
oblational element expressed in any way before communion is 
very deep-seated in Protestantism and stems from the vigorous 
objections to the Romish Offertory voiced by all the Reform- 
ers. Indeed, the English Prayer Book of 1552 omitted the 
Offertory entirely. And there can be no doubt that the 
Methodist custom of uncovering the already prepared ele- 
ments at the offering time is a survival of Anglican usage 
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common in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 10 Prot- 
estant theology suspects a Pelagian heresy in the Catholic Of- 
fertoryan implicit if not explicit suggestion of man bringing 
to God a good work which he hopes will be accepted. 

In this connection, it may be worth recalling that the issue 
of the 'offertory' and of 'oblation' was the occasion of the most 
serious theological differences associated with the formulation 
of the liturgy of the Church of South India. The 'Swiss 
theologians' to whom the liturgy was submitted for comment 
took very strong exception to the oblational and sacrificial 
language of the rite, which they felt to be an inordinate error 
of Anglicanism. As finally resolved, the South India liturgy 
kept an Offertory of the elements, followed by an Offertory 
prayer for God's acceptance of 'us and these our gifts for thy 
glory,' but deferred the prayer of the offering of 'ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a holy and living sacrifice' until 
after communion. 11 

The South India solution does indeed follow the example 
of the English Prayer Book, for its Consecration Prayer con- 
tains neither an oblation of the elements nor of the wor- 
shippers. As is well known, the Anglican tradition is itself 
divided on this issue, with the result that there is as yet con- 
siderable ambiguity among Anglicans about the doctrine of 



10 1 am not unaware that the modern Methodist insistence upon the 
use of unfermented grape juice rather than of wine responds to a deeply 
felt ethical conviction among Methodists respecting the use of fermented 
liquors. It is not impossible that this prejudice against wine may prove 
to be a greater obstacle to unity than other, more weighty theological 
questions. 

11 L. W. Brown, 'The Making of a Liturgy,' Scottish Journal of 
Theology IV (1951), 55-63. 
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the Eucharistic sacrifice. 12 The subject is at present a very 
live one in ecumenical discussion, and the resolution of the 
Anglican dilemma about it, as indeed that of other reformed 
Churches, will doubtless only come when the larger ecumeni- 
cal encounter opens up a way. Nor should it be overlooked 
that the doctrine of sacrifice in the Eucharist is being reopened 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 13 

It is perhaps a curious anomaly that the Presbyterian rite 
should follow so closely the American Prayer Book in this 
respect, that its Prayer of Consecration contains both an obla- 
tion of the 'holy gifts' and of 'ourselves, our souls and bodies/ 
The Methodist forms, as one might expect, follow the pattern 
of the English Prayer Book. There is no oblation of the 
elements, and the offering of the worshippers is made in the 
post-communion. In Lutheranism the fear of sacrificial lan- 
guage in connection with the Eucharist has been almost an 
id&e -fixe since Luther's classic attacks upon it. But there are 
signs that the resistance is weakening. We have already had 
occasion to mention the work of Bishop Gustaf Aulen. 14 The 
new Lutheran liturgy is very cautious there is no suggestion 



12 See my remarks in my address, 'Our Anglican Understanding of 
Corporate Worship,' Report of the Anglican Congress 1954, edited by 
P. M. Dawley (Seabury Press, 1954), especially pp. 76-^4. 

13 A good variety of perspectives will be found in the papers Ways of 
Worship, The Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and Order, 
edited by P. Edwall, E. Hayman, and W. D. Maxwell (Harper, 1951), 
especially pp. 177-253. For an analysis of current Roman Catholic views, 
see E. L. Mascall, Corpus Christi (Longmans, Green and Co., 1953), and 
E. B. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church (University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 94-124. 

i* Eucharist and Sacrifice (Muhlenberg Press, 1958). 
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of any oblation of the gifts. But there is a phrase reminiscent 
of Cranmer's views, incidentally coming between the me- 
morial and the invocation: 'and we beseech thee mercifully to 
accept our praise and thanksgiving.' 

It hardly needs to be said that all four of the liturgies have 
returned to the primitive form of consecration by a prayer of 
thanksgiving, beginning with the ancient Sursum corda and 
Preface. This step has been a major achievement for the 
Lutherans. The Presbyterians maintain their tradition in omit- 
ting the Words of Institution from the prayer. But their rite 
recites them no less than twice: once before the Consecration 
Prayer, and again at the ceremony of the Fraction or breaking 
of the Bread. A classic touchstone of liturgies, and a source of 
endless historical and theological discussion, has been the in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit. No Western rite, Roman or non- 
Roman, has so explicit a consecratory invocation as do the rites 
of Eastern Christendom. In fact, the Roman rite has no clearly 
identifiable invocation of the Holy Spirit at all; and the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, followed by the Methodist liturgy, contains 
only the remnants of one before the Words of Institution. The 
new Lutheran liturgy has introduced an invocation but 
slightly more ambiguous than the one in the American Prayer 
Book. 15 The Presbyterian form is closer to the Eastern type, 

is Episcopal: Vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with thy Word and 
Holy Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; that we, 
receiving them according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy 
institution, in remembrance of his death and passion, may be partakers 
of his most blessed Body and Blood.* Lutheran-, 'we beseech thee . . . 
with thy Word and Holy Spirit to bless us, thy servants, and these 
thine own gifts of bread and' wine, so that we and all who partake thereof 
may be filled with heavenly benediction and grace, and, receiving the 
remission of sins, be sanctified in soul and body, and have our portion 
with all thy saints.' 
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but it is also ambiguous with regard to any 'moment of 
consecration.' 16 

None of the invocation forms, Eastern or Western, are 
really primitive, in that they do not make explicit the primary 
intent of invoking the Holy Spirit: namely, that He may so 
fulfill the Church and its sacrifice in Christ, that His coming 
among us and His sanctifying of our gifts may be the manifest 
sign of our entrance into the Presence of the world to come. 
The Lutheran version comes closer to this eschatological di- 
mension than do the others, but it just misses making explicit 
the real significance of the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
Church here and now. In any case, both the Lutheran and the 
Presbyterian forms are ahead of the Anglican-Methodist tradi- 
tion in invoking the Spirit upon the Church assembled as well 
as upon the gifts. 

In one other regard the alternative Presbyterian rites are 
superior. For they have restored a proper Fraction, following 
the Consecration and preceding Communion. But with the 
Fraction they have not yet associated the giving of the 
Peace. The Anglican oddity of associating the Fraction with 
the Words of Institution will doubtless disappear in a future 
revision. But meanwhile its curious position has probably con- 
tributed to the loss of the Fraction altogether from the 
Methodist service. 

These brief comparisons may be sufficient for our purpose, 
which is principally to show that the larger unities of liturgi- 
cal order which we now possess far outweigh our differences. 

16 Presbyterian: 'bless and sanctify with Thy Holy Spirit both us and 
these Thy gifts of bread and wine, that the bread which we break may 
be the communion of the body of Christ, and the cup of blessing which 
we bless, the communion of the blood of Christ.' 
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No one of the four rites here reviewed is superior in all re- 
spects, and all of them have much to receive from an honest 
confrontation one with another. The Anglican claim that its 
liturgy is incomparable is a silly anachronism. No liturgy can 
be incomparable today unless it develops in creative respon- 
siveness both to the finest insights of historical, liturgical 
scholarship, and to the relevant spiritual needs of contem- 
porary man who is trembling on the threshhold of a funda- 
mental transition in the history of the world. 

One should like to think that these words of Dean Ladd, 
written shortly before his death in 1941, might come true: 

The Holy Eucharist is essentially the 'sacrament of unity/ as 
great theologians like St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and John Cal- 
vin have always taught. But to make it the sacrament of unity 
requires a faith sufficient to go beyond words and formulas, be- 
yond national and ecclesiastical habits. Ours is the responsibility 
and the duty to make the most of our Prayer Book Eucharist as 
a living, spiritual tradition. Thus it would attract far-flung and 
unsuspected loyalties, and the next one hundred and fifty years 
might witness its development into an increasingly effective in- 
strument for the promotion of unity among all the churches of 
our sadly divided and distracted Christendom. May it not be the 
special vocation of our Church to make that contribution to 
the fulfilment of our Lord's great eucharistic petition 'that they 
all may be one'? 17 



17 Prayer Book Interleaves, op. cit. p. 157. 
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IN view of the fact that several independent ecclesiastical 
bodies lay claim to these names, I should mSke clear that I am 
thinking of those Churches which have, formally or infor- 
mally, indicated some approach of ecumenical encounter with 
the Episcopal Church. For the purposes of the liturgical com- 
parisons to be made I shall be using the following rites, in 
addition to the American Prayer Book: 

1. Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Authorized by the Churches cooperating in The 
Commission on the Liturgy and The Commission on the 
Hymnal. 1958. 

[This work was prepared by an intersynodical commission 
representing eight Lutheran bodies in the United States.] 

2. The Book of Common Worship. Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. Philadelphia: Published for the Office of the 
General Assembly by the Publication Division of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 1946. 

[The service I have used is the 'Order for the Celebration 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper or Holy Commiinion,' 
pages 155-65.] 
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3. Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church 1956. 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1957. 

[Xhe service I have used is *An Order for the Administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper or Holy Com- 
munion I,' pages 52839.] 

4. Proposed Revisions for The Book of Worship for Church 
and Home. For Trial Use 1960-64. As Authorized by the 
1960 General Conference of The Methodist Church. The 
Methodist Publishing House, 1960. 

[The service of the Lord's Supper is found on pages 3443.] 

5. The Church of South India. The Lord's Supper or The Holy 
Eucharist. An Order approved by Synod, January 1954, for 
General Use wherever it is desired. Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 
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